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Mark Lambert Bristol 


Rear Admiral Mark Lambert Bristol, Retired, long a member of the 
American Peace Society, and its President following his election May 7, 
1938, died at the Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., Saturday morning, 
May 13, 1939. 

References to President Bristol’s work with the Society appear in the 
Minutes of the One-hundred-eleventh Annual Meeting of its Board of Di- 
rectors, printed elsewhere in these columns. 

A biographical article setting forth more fully the Admiral’s contribu- 
tions as diplomat and practical peace man to the welfare of the world will 
appear in the next number of World A fairs. 
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EACE between nations demands that 

there be sufficient provision for the 
orderly revision of treaties and for desir- 
able changes in the existing order, for the 
gain of advantages from new colonial areas 
on the basis of equality, for the due proc- 
esses of law other than mere reliance upon 
one’s military might. However, dangers of 
frustration haunt every irrational overem- 
phasis, even upon such matters as “sanc- 
tity of treaties,” “law and order”’, “resisting 
aggression,” “the status quo”. It is dis- 
honest to threaten offensive action, even 
“short of war”, unless one intends to back 
it up at the last by guns. Insistencies by 
the threat of arms tend only to resentments, 
to recurring revolts, and in the end to col- 
lective homicide which by its modern refine- 
ments simply destroys more than it creates. 


HE ancient “doctrine of the mean” is 

being observed between nations mainly 
in the breach. Extreme nationalisms, ex- 
treme racial hatreds, extreme patriotisms, 
all, like extreme loves, like extreme tem- 
peratures within the body, are signs of 
disease. People concerned to combat these 
diseases must go back as far as possible to 
the underlying causes. Devoted friends of 
the peace movement have relied overmuch 
upon the machinery of peace and too little 
upon the moods of peace; too much on the 
techniques and-too little upon the message 
of the Prophet of the long ago, “Come let 
Us reason together.” 

































ING GEORGE VI and Queen Eliza- 

beth of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland ended their 
four-day visit to our country on the eve- 
ning of June 11, leaving behind them an 
ever refreshing memory of a charming lady 
and of an attractive gentleman. Millions 
of us thank them for their gracious presence 
among us. 


N these piping times, nothing appears 

to be more needed than that we of 
America should keep our heads. We must 
admit that there are at least twenty “au- 
thoritarian governments,” that there are 
now five times more men under arms than 
in 1914, that it is natural to be disturbed 
and indignant, natural that the President of 
the United States should hint of quaran- 
tining dictatorships, and point to “many 
methods short of war,” and that persons in 
authority should push for an urgent in- 
crease in our national defense. But what 
may seem at first to be natural may be both 
wrong, harmful and unnatural. The impor- 
tant challenge to this country is to coop- 
erate to promote peace and world pros- 
perity, and without any threats of force. 
It means that we should avoid taking sides 
in disputes abroad, that we should follow 
a strict policy of legal neutrality. We can- 
not protest acts of aggression without tak- 
ing sides. We cannot adopt methods 
“stronger than words” unless we back our 
language by arms even to the point of war. 
We cannot choose to send supplies to one 
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side or threaten sanctions, for of such are 
sure ways to war itself. This country has 
no duty to be the policeman of the world. 
It is well for us to remind ourselves of the 
danger of condemning foreign ideologies the 
nature of which we do not understand. If 
we succeed in keeping the lamp of liberty 
alight, false ideologies will die of their 
own falsity. Ex-President Hoover, out of 
a long and valuable experience in countries 
abroad, has recently expressed our own be- 
liefs in these words: ‘All reason, all history, 
all our own experiences show that wrongs 
cannot be righted and durable peace can- 
not be imposed on nations by force, threats, 
economic pressures or war. I want Amer- 
ica to stand against that principle if it is 
the last nation under that banner. I want 
it to stand there because it is the only 
hope of preserving liberty on this continent. 
That is America’s greatest service to man- 
kind.” 


ENERAL Evangeline Booth, interna- 
tional leader of the Salvation Army 
with headquarters in London, arrived in 
this country on May 30 when she ex- 
pressed the belief that a European war 
will not take place. She pointed out that 
the work of the Salvation Army has made 
considerable advances in different parts of 
the world; but went on to add: 


The fear of war has been a tremendous 
handicap, however, and fear is the most 
paralyzing of all emotions. I am happy, 
however, to say that I detect a lessening of 
fear among the peoples. I think there is 
gradually emerging a belief that war, after 
all, is not inevitable. For my part I have 
never believed that it is. I am convinced 
that the heroic and selfless efforts of the 
world’s greatest leaders will ultimately meet 
with the stupendous achievement of inter- 
national differences and political contro- 
versies being settled by other measures 
than the mutilation and destruction of the 
best thing God has ever made—man—the 
masterpiece of His creation. 

I have talked with all classes in all parts 
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of the world, from crowned heads to the 
man in the street, and I believe that the 
horror of war for any people, under any 
circumstances, is today the greatest horror 
known to the human heart. And I believe 
that, in answer to the ten million times ten 
million prayers that mothers and fathers 
have offered, and even children, will keep 
war away from our nations. 


AXIM LITVINOFF, Foreign Com- 

missar of the U.S.S.R., sent a note 
to the German Ambassador in Moscow 
under date of March 19 in reply to notes 
which had been received from Germany, 
one dated the sixteenth and the other the 
seventeenth, informing the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Germany’s establishment of a pro- 
tectorate of Czechia (Bohemia-Moravia). 
Mr. Litvinoff denied that Czechoslovakia 
had been a source of constant unrest and 
menace to European peace. He pointed out 
that Germany had no right to abolish the 
independent existence of the state without 
the consent of its people; that, indeed, 
President Hacha had no authority from his 
people to sign the Berlin Act of March 15. 
He considered Germany by occupying 
Czechoslovakia had been arbitrary, violent 
and aggressive. The Soviet Government 
refuses to recognize the inclusion of Czechia 
or of Slovakia into the German Empire as 
legitimate or in conformity with the gen- 
erally accepted standards of international 
law and justice or the self-determination of 
nations. The Commissar concluded by 
saying: 

“In the opinion of the Soviet Government, the 
actions of the German Government, far from 
eliminating any danger to universal peace, have, 
on the contrary, created and enhanced this danger, 
violated political stability in Central Europe, in- 
creased elements of alarm already previously cre- 
ated in Europe and dealt a fresh blow to the secu- 
rity of peoples.” 


Shortly thereafter Mr. Litvinoff ceased to 
be Foreign Commissar. The conduct of the 
U. S. S. R.’s foreign relations is in other 
hands. In the meantime Britain and 
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France are having a hard time winning 
Russia to some form of military alliance. 
Herr Hitler is less bitter in his criticising 
of Mr. Stalin’s country. One wonders 
what Germany and the Soviets are planning 
underneath the surface of things in Europe. 


OLIVAR, spoken of elsewhere by Pro- 

fessor Wilgus, is associated with all 
our American notions of free, independent 
states, of a confederation of states, of bind- 
ing treaties, of a code of public law. He 
looked upon his Congress of Panama, Feb- 
ruary 1826, and visualized a new world 
formed of independent nations bound to- 
gether by a common set of laws which 
would fix their foreign relations and give 
them a conservative power in a general and 
permanent Congress. Bolivar saw the 
values of unity, conciliation, mediation. 
He foresaw a judicial power rendering ob- 
ligatory decisions only when the parties 
have agreed, a Court based upon a conven- 
tion delegating the judicial power of each 
contracting country to the end that the de- 
cision might be binding. Changes there 
have been since Simon Bolivar: but, in 
Swinburne’s words, “change lays not her 
hand upon truth.” 


Legal Neutrality 


HE problem of neutrality is up for ex- 

amination in our international class 
rooms, teachers and students finding it diffi- 
cult to agree upon any solution. 

According to Mr. Hull we should repeal 
the present embargo on arms to belligerents, 
prohibit the entry of American ships into 
combat areas and restrict traveling by 
Americans in such areas, refuse to allow 
goods to be shipped to belligerents until 
such purchasers have acquired full title to 
such goods, prohibit loans or credits to 
belligerents, regulate the solicitation for 
funds in the United States for belligerents, 
and continue the National Munitions Con- 
trol Board and the system of arms export 
and import licenses. 
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According to Bernard M. Baruch this 
country should make its goods and supplies 
of all kinds available to all belligerents 
under the cash and carry plan. An em- 
bargo on sales of supplies to all belligerents 
would mean economic disaster for this coun- 
try. Mr. Baruch feels, as do we, that Mr. 
Stimson’s proposal to withhold American 
supplies from aggressors but not from vic- 
tims would merely mean the establishment 
of an economic warfare sure to lead to mili- 
tary warfare. There are kinds of insistence 
on one’s rights under international law, 
there are sentimental leanings toward one 
or the other belligerent, there are even natu- 
ral sympathies, all quite capable of lead- 
ing the United States into war. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Baruch “there ain’t no such ani- 
mal as neutrality.” It is not for this coun- 
try to stick its nose into other people’s 
business nor for other people to stick their 
noses into ours. 

The danger in the various schemes to 
say what we will or will not do in circum- 
stances the nature of which we cannot now 
foresee lies in a failure to distinguish be- 
tween national legal neutrality and individ- 
ual personal neutrality. About all that can 
be safely done by law is to define our legal 
neutrality. Our government should not find 
itself in the position of judging belligerents, 
defining combat areas, and finding itself 
pushed into an unneutral position by its 
effort to be neutral. If our country is to be 
really neutral, it must avoid taking sides 
in wars that do not affect its national secur- 
ity. Furthermore it should be noted that 
neutrals have rights, and to give up those 
rights by self-denying ordinances may in- 
vite ruthlessness from a predatory power. 

It is our opinion that our country should 
cling to the principles of neutrality already 
established by international law and main- 
tain with clarity its rights as a neutral. 
With a world bordering on international 
anarchy, we will do well to cling to the tried 
rules of neutrality until by international 
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agreement the laws affecting these matters 
are improved by mutual consent. After all, 
the hope for neutrality is not a unilateral 
but a multilateral concern, which must wait 
upon the further development of the laws 
of nations. 

Let it be added here that neutral nations 
do not necessarily have to go to war to re- 
dress infringements upon their rights. A 
neutral does not lose its right simply be- 
cause redress is not immediate. 

Under the principles of neutrality here- 
tofore believed in by this country and ac- 
cepted as the law of nations, belligerents 
have had the right to buy supplies of pri- 
vate producers, military or otherwise, which 
they could finance and transport, govern- 
ments having nothing to do with such trans- 
actions. Thus governments have main- 
tained their legal neutrality, the only kind 
of neutrality that can be established by 
law. 


One trying to be a good neighbor always 
runs the precarious chance of acquiring a 


broken nose. 


Anemia in the Peace Movement 


EFORE the World War there was 

an active, comparatively unified and 
growing peace movement. Through eighty- 
six years the American Peace Society had 
been its coordinating agency. Govern- 
ments had caught something of its vision 
and enthusiasm and were turning their 
attention to the up-building of interna- 
tional law and to the extension of arbitral, 
conciliatory and judicial procedures. Fol- 
lowing the World War there arose a new 
type of peace movement; made up of per- 
sons scornful of the past, men determined 
to rear the structure of world peace upon 
the foundations of some sort of an inter- 
national military force. Today the peace 
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movement is suffering a serious attack of 
paralysis, with signs of rigor mortis. 
The end may be fatal. Basic interests, 
ideals and emotions, indicate a rising state 
of international fever. Everybody is see- 
ing things. So-called ideologies are flying 
like brickbats through the air. We see na- 
tions as wholly white or wholly black. We 
develop an itch to take sides. Out of all 
this a symptom of the world’s disease be- 
comes a sort of “worditis”, expressing itself 
in such abstractions as “life space” (Le- 


benstraum), ‘“world-outlook”  (Welten- 
schauung), “Hail Victory!” (Sieg Heil), 
“democracies,” “dictatorships,” “encircle- 


ment,” “appeasement,” “moral rearma- 
ment,” “neutrality,” and others in the long 
line. 

Our morals are ina mess. Everyone con- 
demns all commerce in poisonous drugs, but 
very few appear to have any objections to 
a free international exchange of death-deal- 
ing instruments of war. Apparently there 
is a breakdown of an ability to see, to ana- 
lyze and to carry through to reasoned con- 
clusions, with an open mind. 

Our so-called peace programs appear to 
be based on the shifting sands of fluster, 
on affirmations that little better than beg 
the question, on the acceptance of current 
clichés leading to emotional orgies. Every- 
one appears to be talking of a war, which 
no one wants. There are a lot of bulls in 
the international china shop. There is a 
strange urge to rush into dangers where 
experts fear to tread. The modern peace 
movement is beset with system-mongers 
and piffle peddlers. Men have lost sight 
of the fact that the international game can- 
not go on without rules and umpires mutu- 
ally acceptable to all hands, with the re 
sult that the international situation is 
largely a babel, a saturnalia, a Donny- 
brook Fair, a bedlam, a hell broke loose. 

At least it must be admitted that all is 
not well with the peace movement. 
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Latent Health in the Peace Movement 


HERE are three ways by which the 

spirit of the pre-war peace movement 
continues its healthy way to a non-emo- 
tional, non-partisan recovery from foreign 
differences and conflicts. 

The first we may call political. Embassies, 
Legations, Consulates, Commissions, the 
Interparliamentary Union, are doing busi- 
ness for the most part as usual. To recall 
the various sections in our own State De- 
partment is to hearten one’s faith in the 
common sense of our people. There are 
Divisions devoted to various forms of For- 
eign Service Administration, a Division de- 
voted to Far Eastern Affairs, another to 
South American Republics, another to 
European Affairs, another to Near Eastern 
Affairs, another to Treaties, another to 
Communications and Research, another to 
Trace Agreements, another to Philippine 
Affairs, another to International Confer- 
ences, another to Protocol, another to Cul- 
tural Relations, another to International 
Communications, to mention but some of 
them. There are other practical agencies 
dealing with boundaries, exchanges, high- 
ways, labor, health, financial and commer- 
cial questions, and the like. Governments 
are organizations bent upon the task of 
carrying out the law within and among 
nations. For the most part they do their 
jobs well. The political behavior of na- 
tions deserves more credit than it receives. 

Secondly, there is a faith in a new world 
order based upon the principles of law and 
justice. This faith cannot be called foolish- 
ness. It is a faith that expresses itself in 
the international intercourse of peoples in a 
variety of ways every hour of every day 
around the world. 

The processes of law and judicial settle- 
ment are quite familiar to the heads of na- 
tions. People who rise to positions of lead- 
ership within their states and become re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their countries’ 
foreign relations are not ignorant of history. 
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They know how nations have developed 
rules commonly known as international law, 
and how under such rules they have in the 
past settled their disputes to the accept- 
ance if not satisfaction of all parties. 

They know the story, for example, of 
the serious differences that arose between 
the United States and England because 
of John Bull’s unneutral attitude during our 
country’s Civil War. A few days follow- 
ing General Beauregard’s bombardment of 
Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861, President Lin- 
coln ordered a blockade of Southern ports. 
Some weeks later Britain declared her neu- 
trality and extended the rights of belliger- 
ency both to the South and to the North. 
Because England neglected, however, to 
exercise “due diligence” to avoid it, the 
South was able to get warships made in 
British ports, with the result that practi- 
cally all of the seaborne commerce of the 
North was swept from the seas. The claims 
of the United States against Great Britain 
ran into large amounts. Feelings ran high 
on both sides. There were serious threats 
of war. Every statesman knows how the 
differences were referred to a Commission, 
which drafted what is known as the Treaty 
of Washington, signed May 8, 1871; and 
how because of that Treaty all the issues 
were referred to what is known as the 
Geneva Tribunal, which held its first meet- 
ing in December 1871. They know that 
both sides were represented before that 
Tribunal by able counsel, and that after 
some thirty-two conferences the Tribunal 
handed down its decision, September 14, 
1872, holding that England should pay the 
United States $15,500,000.00. They know 
that England accepted the award, and that 
thus the Tribunal of Arbitration of 1872 
took its place as a beacon light of the 19th 
Century. 

Thirdly, besides these political and legal 
evidences of health in the bloodstream of 
the nations, there stands out also the facts 
of interstate cooperation, even of federa- 
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tions and unions. The Union of the forty- 
eight free sovereign, independent states in 
the Northern part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, for example, is but one evidence of 
man’s capacity to arrange states for the 
maintenance of peace between them, a peace 
based upon the principles of law and jus- 
tice. The British Commonwealth, the 
French, Dutch, Swiss, Russian Federations 
do the same thing. 

Thus in politics, in law, in the various 
forms of inter-state organizations, one finds 
the eternal processes that make for that 
tranquillity of order which is peace. 

Unless backed, however, by something 
else much more real, even such organiza- 
tions may make for war, for behind them 
there may be a Machiavellianism subordi- 
nating morals to political expediency. Or- 
ganization is not enough. The blueprints 
for a peaceful world may be all right so far 
as they go, but there must be something 
behind them, a spirit which will make out 
of them an orderly peace. 

Mazzini of two generations ago saw all 
this for his disturbed Italy. He knew of 
Machiavelli who had been born in Florence 
in 1469. He knew too of Dante, the most 
Christian of poets, who had been born in 
the same city two hundred years before. 
This Mazzini, concerned for the future of 
his beloved country, once observed: “Ma- 
chiavelli has for long years prevailed over 
Dante. To save Italy and to awaken the 
soul in Italy, you must return to Dante, 
that immortal spirit of a people’s noblest 
aspiration.” 

Those orderly processes that spell peace 
for the nations, political, legal, co-operative, 
must rely for their fulfillment upon the will 
of the people. This brings one back of 
course to one’s personal responsibility, re- 
membering that a person’s effective work 
for peace must start honestly within him- 
self. It is not necessary for the peace 
worker to become a mere specialist in other 
peoples’ business. Better not. 
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Scientists Turn Inward 


R. ALEXIS CARREL of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research 
foresees as the hope of the human race the 
coordination of the best scientific minds 
into a “composite Aristotle.” The new 
civilization will be based on reality rather 
than philosophical ideologies of centuries 
that have passed. Scientific knowledge 
must be turned on the human being and 
on society. If we were to substitute scien- 
tific concepts for ideologies, we might dis- 
cover a new way of life because it would 
be based on reality. “If life is based on 
reality we cannot fail. If it is based on 
philosophical or sociological ideologies we 
will fail as we already have failed.” Since 
our present knowledge is too great for any 
one mind, it “should be coordinated into a 
brain pool or a sort of composite Aristole.” 
The hope of the future is a “psycho- 
physiological development,” the purpose 
being “to increase intelligence.” Of course 
Dr. Carrel assures us that an increased in- 
telligence will mean a happier race. 
Scientists appear to agree increasingly 
that their labors, instead of saving modern 
civilization from being overwhelmed by 
barbarous hordes, are providing for the race 
the means of its self-destruction. Sir Rich- 
ard Gregory, former editor of Nature, Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, 
frankly admits that “Man has advanced so 
little in his spiritual evolution that he is just 
as much a barbarian in his use of aerial 
bombs and poison gases as he was when his 
weapons were only clubs and arrows.” Sir 
Richard goes on to add: “The virtues which 
should be prized most today, if civilization 
is to mean the evolution of social ethics to 
a noble plane, is regard for spiritual values, 
love of truth and beauty, righteousness, 
care for the suffering, sympathy with the 
oppressed, and belief in the brotherhood 
of man. ... It would be a betrayal of 
the scientific movement if scientific work- 
ers failed to play an active part in solving 
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the social problems which their contribu- 
tions to natural knowledge have created.” 


Awakening of Religions 


EHIND the will to end war the reli- 

gions of the world are gathering with 
a renewed energy. Nothing in our modern 
world is more hopeful. 

Pope Pius XII, himself a trained diplo- 
mat, has been making use of his skill in 
diplomacy to save Europe from the menace 
of war. He has entered into direct com- 
munication with principal European states- 
men including the leaders. The Holy 
Father is already finding a relaxation of ten- 
sion in men’s souls. It is understood that 
he has limited himself to counseling mod- 
eration, hoping thus to keep Europe from 
degenerating into armed conflict. It is ap- 
parent that he has no intention of being 
lured or won over to any special interests, 
nor of interfering unasked in the terri- 
torial quarrels among nations. The Church 
at Rome is uttering a motherly word, and 
that in a spirit worthy of its best tradi- 
tions. 

The Christian Science group reports that 
Christian Science healing has never been 
carried on with greater success than at pres- 
ent; but the Church realizes that physical 
healing is but the bugle call to a larger ac- 
tivity, an enrichment of the spiritual sense. 
The Christian Scientists are turning, there- 
fore, with a renewed energy to those spirit- 
ual phases of life connected not only with 
home and church but with government. 

Men and women within all the Churches 
are discovering that moral action is non- 
separable from critical intelligence. They 
are examining with a new interest not only 
what should be but also what human ac- 
tions are possible. They are turning for 
comfort more to the processes of instruction 
than to the modes of compulsion. Religion- 
ists, recognizing that their morality must 
be consistent with the facts and that one 
of the main purposes of the Church is to 
harmonize human beings in their inter-rela- 
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tionships, find that virtue means to live as 
a human being can live, true to itself. 

It is apparently out of such honest self- 
examination that the Moral Rearmament 
Movement is having such a widespread in- 
fluence, catching the imagination of peo- 
ples in many lands. Moral Rearmament 
is a phrase growing out of the Oxford 
Group. The leader of the Oxford Group 
finds the remedy for world crises in certain 
simple, homely truths, truths which many 
of us have forgotten and neglected— 
honesty, purity, unselfishness and love. The 
followers of Moral Rearmament seek a 
power strong enough to change human 
nature, starting where one admits his own 
faults instead of emphasizing those of the 
other fellow. They believe that it is God 
alone who can change human nature; that 
when man listens, God speaks; when man 
obeys, God acts; when men change, na- 
tions change. They turn their thoughts 
through phrases that arrest attention, as: 
Suppose everybody cared enough, every- 
body shared enough, wouldn’t everybody 
have enough? There is enough in the world 
for everyone’s needs, but not enough for 
any one’s greed. 

Dr. Buchman adds his belief that “The 
future of the world depends not on what 
a few men in Europe may decide to do, but 
what a million men in America decide to 
be. What America needs is a united voice. 
The order and peace of the world would 
be assured.” 

Every employed and unemployed man 
employed in Moral Rearmament: this is 
the greatest program of national service— 
putting everybody to work, remaking peo- 
ple, homes and businesses. Only a new 
spirit in men can bring a new spirit in in- 
dustry. Industry can be the pioneer of a 
new order, where national service replaces 
selfishness, and where industrial planning 
is based upon the guidance of God. When 
labor, management and capital become 
partners under God’s guidance then indus- 
try takes its true place in the national life. 
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New men, new homes, new industry, new 
nations, a new world, those are the goals 
of those associating themselves with the 
Moral Rearmament Movement. These 
spiritually minded people believe that we 
have not yet tapped the creative sources 
in the mind of God. They believe that God 
has a plan, and that the combined moral 
and spiritual forces of the nations can find 
that plan. 

These people would deny that they are 
pacifists or non-resistants. They claim to 
have an affirmative approach to the solu- 
tion to the bewildering problems of life. 
Their appeal is to the individual to 
straighten out his own heart first, and to 
watch the results in his own home. They 
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have gone back to the age-old doctrine that 
wars will cease when human beings face 
realities, acknowledge their own wrongs, 
strive to understand others, recognize that 
there are compensations other than mate- 
rial rewards. 

We see no reason why all the Churches, 
starting from their common belief in God, 
admitting the psychological power in per- 
fect honesty, unselfishness, purity and love, 
should not unite on the tremendous values 
of tolerance and of the love of neighbor. 
Even the scientists would get behind them, 
for, as one of their leaders admits, “It is 
a matter of life and death that men should 
become inspired with the spirit of fellow- 
ship,” and act accordingly. 
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As to the Philippines 


NDER the Tydings-McDuffie Act the 
Philippine Islands are due to achieve 
their full sovereignty on July 4, 1946. Paul 
V. McNutt, however, High Commissioner 
of the Philippines, is reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press under date of June 5 as say- 
ing that if the United States wishes to re- 
tain its voice in the Far East the American 
flag must not come down in the Philippines. 
The Commissioner went on to say: “Com- 
plete independence for the Philippines now 
probably would mean servitude. They are 
unable to stand alone amidst the violent 
forces now loosed in the Far East. If the 
United States flag descends the result will 
be a bloody struggle for control. ... We 
have given them political independence but 
economic dependence. They should not be 
abandoned now.” 
Mr. McNutt added that he believed that 
the Philippine leaders were agreed “that 
complete independence is not possible under 





present Far East conditions and have 
altered their position accordingly.” 


In the Far East 


T THIS writing—June 10—the un- 

declared war in the Far East con- 
tinues on its devastating way. Japan is 
maintaining nearly a million soldiers in 
China and is reported under date of June 
8 to be planning “‘a big offensive” designed 
to end Chinese resistance. It is reported 
that Japanese army men favor an outright 
military alliance with Germany and Italy, 
but that the Naval officers oppose such a 
plan. Japanese Ministers are trying to es- 
tablish a compromise. 

In the meantime, China’s Supreme Na- 
tional Defense Council maintains its head- 
quarters—the Nation’s Capital for the time 
being—at Chungking. The Chinese army 
appears to be getting abundant supplies 
from somewhere. Chiang Kai-Shek, leader 
of the Central Executive Committee of the 
National Government, has no notion so far 
as the world knows of surrendering to the 
Japanese. 

The Government’s faith in a victory for 
China is illustrated by the report of June 9 
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that the Supreme National Defense Coun- 
cil has decided to order the arrest of Wang 
Ching-Wei, former Chairman of the Central 
Political Council, who argues that China 
should seek peace with Japan. Mr. Wang 
had begun contacts with the Japanese 
regime in Nanking and by his friendly atti- 
tude toward the Japanese aroused opposi- 
tion from various quarters in China. In 
any event the Chungking Government is un- 
equivocally opposed to all Chinese leaders 
who attempt to cooperate with the Japanese. 

Opinion in the United States, mostly in 
favor of China, appears to be growing that 
the Japanese move in China is destined to 
fail of its objective at least for a long period 
of time. 


In Behalf of Good Will 


On June 2 there went forth an appeal 
to Americans of every faith and creed 
to “reject the propaganda of atheistic com- 
munism, of fascism and nazism, of anti- 
Catholicism, anti-Protestantism and anti- 
Semitism, and all other doctrines which pro- 
mote dissension and conflict among groups 
of our population.” 

This appeal signed by more than five 
hundred and fifty Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish lay and clerical leaders was circu- 
lated under the auspices of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, and was 
drafted jointly by that organization’s three 
co-chairmen, Professor Arthur H. Compton 
of the University of Chicago, Professor 
Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Roger W. Strauss. 

The pronouncement asserts that there is 
no place in the American democracy for 
prejudice or bitterness, whether racial or 
religious. It calls on the different races, 
religions and creeds in the American democ- 
racy to emphasize anew a mutual respect 
and hold fast to the ties of good-will that 
bind one another. 

It also urges Americans not to permit 
legitimate differences of opinion as to politi- 
cal situations abroad to “create mutual sus- 
picions or issues in unfriendly relations 
among the groups that compose our com- 
mon citizenship.” It warns against any 
propanganda that seeks to turn any class 
or race or religious group against another. 

“Events abroad have shown us the tragic 
consequences of a propaganda of hatred; 
the murder of priests and nuns in Spain; 
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the persecution and dispossession of Jews in 
Italy, Germany and its protectorates; the 
suppression of Protestants and Catholics 
in Germany and the alienation of church 
property; the creation of a huge class of 
refugees of all faiths uprooted from their 
homeland and, very often, from their loved 
ones,” the pronouncement says. 

“Such are the ultimate consequences of 
propaganda which advocates hatred against 
classes, races and religious groups. It is im- 
portant that Americans understand the final 
consequences of such propaganda. The fires 
of prejudice burn quickly and disastrously. 
What may begin as polemics against a 
class or group may end with persecution, 
murder, pillage and dispossession of that 


group.” 
The text of the pronouncement follows: 


The tragic events in other lands today, par- 
ticularly in Europe, have had their repercussions in 
this country in the engendering of misunderstand- 
ings, hatred and hostilities among members of 
cultural and religious groups. In some instances 
these prejudices and cleavages have resulted from 
divided opinions over situations in other lands. 
In others, hatreds have been deliberately fomented 
against cultural groups by unscrupulous or misled 
individuals who are seeking to transplant to these 
shores the animosities prevalent in some countries 
abroad. 

We believe there is special need at this time 
that American citizens, whatever their differences 
of race or creed, should not permit legitimate dif- 
ferences of opinion as to political events or policies 
to create mutual suspicions or issue in unfriendly 
relations among the groups that compose our com- 
mon citizenship. We would also caution Ameri- 
cans against propaganda, oral or written, which 
seeks to turn any class or race or religious group 
against another. 

We condemn atheistic communism, which seeks 
to destroy religion and to pit class against class 
in ruinous social and economic warfare. 

We condemn the fascism and nazism, which 
promote racial hatred, prostitute religion, destroy 
liberty and seek to make men the servile instru- 
ments of the State. 

We condemn the persecution of Protestants, 
wherever such persecution may take place, and all 
propaganda which advocates such persecution. 

We condemn the persecution of Jews and un- 
scrupulous propaganda directed at the Jewish 
group. 

We appeal to Christians to resist all these in- 
sidious forces and specifically all anti-Semitism, 
since it is a denial not only of basic Christian 
principles but of every principle of justice, decency 
and humanity. 

Events abroad have shown us the tragic con- 
sequences of a propaganda of hatred; the murder 
of priests and nuns in Spain; the persecution and 
dispossession of Jews in Italy, Germany and its 
protectorates; the persecution of Protestants and 
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Catholics in Germany and the alienation of church 
property; the creation of a huge class of refugees 
of all faiths uprooted from their homeland and, 
very often, from their loved ones. 

Such are the ultimate consequences of propa- 
ganda which advocates hatred against classes, 
races and religious groups. It is important that 
Americans understand the final consequences of 
such propaganda. The fires of prejudice burn 
quickly and disastrously. What may begin as 
polemics against a class or group may end with 
persecution, murder, pillage and dispossession of 
that group. 

Consequently, at this critical period, it is in- 
cumbent upon Americans of every faith and creed 
to reject the propaganda of atheistic communism, 
of fascism and nazism, of anti-Catholicism, anti- 
Protestantism and anti-Semitism, and all other 
doctrines which promote dissension and conflict 
among groups of our population. 

There is no place or occasion in the American 
democracy for prejudice and bitterness, whether 
racial or religious. The different races, religions 
and creeds in our American democracy must em- 
phasize anew a mutual respect and hold fast to 
the ties of good-will which bind us together. 

We summon every American to rededicate him- 
self to America’s ideals of political liberty, religious 
freedom and equality under God. We call on 
every American to seek out his brother and join 
with him in common tasks of building a society 
based on good-will, justice and peace, so that we 
stand united as a bulwark of defense against 
doctrines which deny the validity of these ideals. 


Europe 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT under date 

of April 14, 1939, sent a message 
to Chancellor Hitler and Premier Mussolini. 
As before Munich, the President called the 
world’s attention again to the constant 
fear of a new war or even a series of wars. 
He reminded the two European leaders 
that three nations in Europe and one in 
Africa have seen their independent existence 
terminated, a vast territory in the Far 
East occupied by a neighboring state, and 
that further acts of aggression are greatly 
feared. He reminded them, too, that inter- 
national problems can be solved at the 
Council Table and called for a frank state- 
ment relating to the present and future 
policies of governments. Particularizing, 
the President went on to ask if they would 
give assurance that their armed forces 
would not attack or invade the territory or 
possessions of certain countries which he 
went on to name: if so, then he offered to 
transmit such assurance to those govern- 
ments with a view of getting reciprocal as- 
surances, and thus bring to the world an 
immediate measure of relief. 
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Chancellor Hitler took occasion to answer 
President Roosevelt in a speech before the 
Reichstag on April 28. This very long 
address developed the thesis that close re- 
lations between Germany, Italy and Japan 
is the constant aim of the German Govern- 
ment as the best means of preserving true 
human culture, a practical civilization and 
a just order in the world. Herr Hitler then 
proceeded to give twenty-one specific an- 
swers to President Roosevelt. He suggested 
that perhaps the fears about the world 
might be due to the fourteen wars which 
have been waged between 1919 and late 
1938, and to the twenty-six vital interven- 
tions and sanctions, in none of which Ger- 
many played any part. He reminded Mr. 
Roosevelt that since 1918 the United States 
has carried out military interventions in six 
cases. 

He agreed with President Roosevelt that 
the peaceful settlement of political, eco- 
nomic and social problems without resort to 
arms is desirable, but pointed to the difficul- 
ties caused by the agitation of politicians, 
statesmen and newspaper representatives 
who are neither directly concerned nor af- 
fected by the problems in question. He 
denied that Germany is a threat to other 
nations. 

Premier Mussolini had already answered 
President Roosevelt in a brief address de- 
livered on Capitoline Hill, Rome, on April 
20. The Duce expressed the belief that it 
is time to reduce to silence the noise of 
panic, the anticipators of catastrophes, and 
the purveyors of Messiah-like messages. 
From this address it appeared, however, 
that the Italian leader is more interested in 
the Universal Exposition of Rome, to be 
held in 1942, than in exchanging phrases 
about fears. 

In the meantime it should be noted that 
Germany has canceled the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty of 1935 under the terms of 
which Germany had consented to a fleet 
ratio for Great Britain of 100 to Germany’s 
35. Germany based this cancellation upon 
Britain’s policy of encirclement and open 
British announcements that a war between 
England and Germany is no longer an 
impossibility. Thus the Naval Treaty of 
June 18, 1935, and the supplementary 
mutual Declaration of July 17, 1937, are 
null and void. The German Government, 
however, remains disposed to enter into re- 
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newed negotiations with a view to arriving 
at clearer understanding based on a surer 
foundation. 

The German Government became stirred 
by the partial mobilization of Poland. It 
noted that the Polish Government had not 
responded to Germany’s proposal for a just 
settlement of the Danzig question. It called 
attention to the fact that the Polish Govern- 
ment has undertaken political obligations to 
another state contrary to the German-Polish 
Declaration of January 26, 1934. Ger- 
many takes the ground, therefore, that 
Poland has thereby deliberately and uni- 
laterally rendered that Declaration null and 
void. Here again, however, the German 
Government is prepared to enter into a new 
settlement of these matters by Treaty with 
the understanding that such a settlement 
must be based on a definite obligation bind- 
ing on both parties. 

In the meantime the chances for war in 
Europe are thought to have lessened. 
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Anne O’Hare McCormick wired from Paris 
to the New York Times expressing her view 
that London was the most nervous of 
European cities, Paris the calmest of the 
great capitals, Berlin in a daze bewildered 
by propaganda, and Rome resigned and re- 
sentful at Berlin. But that was back in 
April. 

Early June finds Adolf Hitler strongly 
anti-British, the preparations for a Euro- 
pean war active, eyes turned especially to- 
ward Danzig and the Corridor. Yet no one 
wants war, at least no one openly admits 
that he does. Germany still ponders on her 
“rights.” British opinion shows resentment 
over the recurring threats from the con- 
tinent; especially over Germany’s march to 
the Hrardschin Castle in Prague, which 
was in no sense for the establishment of 
any German right. In spite of all this, 
according to our best information, the bulk 
of European belief is that the peace, such 
as it is, will be kep.. 





It has been the purpose of this book (The Dawn of Conscience) to furnish an 
historical demonstration that the process of human advance which brought forth char- 
acter is still unfinished—is still going on. The possibilities of its future are unlimited, 
and it is our responsibility to bring the vast significance of this new fact to bear as a 


practical influence upon our own conduct 


just as the light of character once 


dawned in a darkness which had never known such light before, so there is no reason to 
doubt the growth of that light to illumine realms of being that still lie all unrealized in 
the unfathomed ages toward which our limited vision of today looks out but does not see. 


James HENRY BREASTED. 
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Those Debts due and payable June 15, 1933 to Decem. 
ber 15, 1938, inclusive and June 15, 1939, 
Under date of May 16, 1939, tahements from the Czechoslovak Government, pur- 
of amounts due and payable on indebted- cyant to the terms of the Debt Agreement 
ness to the Government of the United States of October 13, 1925 and the Moratorium 
were sent to the diplomatic representatives Agreement of June 10, 1932, has not been 
of twelve governments from which pay- transmitted to the debtor government, as 
ments were due under debt agreements and is customary but not requisite under the 
moratorium agreements, on June 15, 1939. terms of the agreements, in view of the 
The following statement, received from the current governmental conditions in Czecho- 
Treasury Department, showing amounts _ slovakia. 


Statement of the Amounts Due from the Government of Czechoslovakia—June 15, 1933, 
to December 15, 1938, Inclusive, and June 15, 1939 
Annuity under 


Funding Agreement Moratorium 


Principal Interest Agreement 

Amount due June 15, 1933 $1,320,085.83 

Amount due December 15, 1933 1,350,000.00 $182,812.78 
Amount due June 15, 1934 1,509,000.00 182,812.78 
Amount due December 15, 1934 fore ee 1,500,000.00 182,812.78 
Amount due June 15, 1935 pian Tare eras eta 1,500,000.00 182,812.78 
Amount due December 15, 1935 Saat tacked acer 1,500,000.00 182,812.78 
Amount due June 15, 1936... 1,500,000.00 182,812.78 
Amount due December 15, 1936.. ; ouas wale 1,500,000.00 182,812.78 
Amount due June 15, 1937 ae suckeieatered ase Sia : 1,500,000.00 182,812.78 
Amount due December 15, 1937..... ae Teas Sea 1,500,000.00 182,812.78 
Amount due June 15, 1938.......... Recuwatan pikes ane 182,812.78 
Repent Guo December 15, 1906........... cnc ccccscccccses 1,500,000.00 182,812.78 


‘$17, 670, 085. 83 $2,010,940.58 


EY sng ci ctatalnie piooigea scm 











Amount due June 15, 1939: 
Principal amount of bond No. 28, due June 15, 1939, under agree- 


eee II OE I a <a aro: « 4, cao % ein nieve side Ow 4isteeven : $1,500,000.00 
Twelfth semi-annual installment of the annuity due June 15, 1939, 
on account of the moratorium agreement of June 10, 1932.... 182,812.78 


Amount due $1,682,812.78 


Payments Due June 15, 1939, on Account of Indebtedness of Foreign Governments to the 
United States 


Funding Agreements 


Moratorium 
Principal Interest Agreements Total 
Belgium $4,700,000.00 $4,158,000.00 $484,453.88 $9 342,453.88 
Czechoslovakia ................. 1,500,000.00 : 182,812.78 1,682,812.78 
Estonia ...... sgh Meexedat 286,265.00 36,585.29 322,850.29 
Finland ee 141,662.50 19,030.50 160,693.00 
France ; a 74,320,592.38 19,261,432.50 3,046,879.72 96,628,904.60 
Great Britain ; err Sats : 75,950,000.00 9,720,765.05 85,670,765.05 
Hungary . ih Sc cecoatea beast 33,185.08 4,225.58 37,410.66 
Italy .. ses satiate aca 15,200,000.00 1,245,437.50 896,155.88 17,341,593.38 
Latvia eae giles phd aretha Ay ee 119,609.00 15,274.26 134,883.26 
Lithuania Te ere OS 49,245.00 107,783.67 13,683.26 170,711.93 
Poland caee Vedwas 3,582,810.00 456,229.71 4,039,039.71 
Rumania ; BAS Plena a 2,200,000.00 48,750.08 2,248,750.08 
Yugoslavia ¢ 450,000.00 38,515.63 488,515.63 


—$— 





Total, June 15, 1939 


$98,419,837.38 $104,924,700.88 $14,924,845.99 $218,269,384.25 
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The Balkans After Munich 





By HARRY N. HOWARD 


Associate Professor of History, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


I 


On October 1, 1938, the day Nazi troops 
marched into Czechoslovak territory, fol- 
lowing the Munich “Accord,” The South 
Slav Herald, of Belgrade, Jugoslavia, re- 
marked: 


The lesson of the Czech crisis will be well 
learned in the Balkans, where proximity to 
the events has caused realism, not senti- 
ment, to sway popular judgment. In cir- 
cumstances closely similar to those of July, 
1914, the Balkans have seen a smaller Slav 
country—the only democratic state left east 
of the Rhine—abandoned to its fate under 
the threat of armed force. No amount of 
relief at the temporary achievement of 
peace can blind the smaller nations of 
Europe to the price at which this postpone- 
ment, this uneasy armistice, has been pur- 
chased. Nor can it blind them to their own 
ultimate fate if they do not make their own 
peace in time with the new masters of 
Europe. 


Somewhat later The Balkan Herald noted 
that “only strict neutrality—and their own 
closer unity in such a firm bloc as the 
Balkan Entente—can preserve [the Balkan 
states] from a future full of uncertainty. 
The slogan, ‘The Balkans for the Balkan 
people’ will gain added adherents as the 
full consequence of the Czechoslovak sur- 
render appears.” M. Grigore Gafencu’s 


paper—the Timpul (Bucharest )—stated: 
“Germany has her plans: have other coun- 
tries their plans? If the other powers have 
no plans, we must perforce go with Ger- 
many.” Mr. Gafencu is today the foreign 
The Turks, like- 


minister of Rumania. 


wise, were not unaware of the meaning of 
Munich. The semi-official Ankara referred 
to “the illusion that the Munich ‘accord’ 
effectively marked the beginning of an era 
of prolonged conciliation.” 

Nor was it unclear in other circles that 
the Munich “accord’”’ had meant the domi- 
nation of Central and Southeastern Europe 
by Nazi Germany, for on November 1, 
Mr. Chamberlain told the House of Com- 
mons: 

Geographically Germany must occupy a 
dominating position in Central and South- 
western Europe. I do not see any reason 
why we should expect a fundamental change 
to take place in these regions. Far from 
this country being concerned, we have no 
wish to block Germany out of these coun- 
tries or encircle her economically. 


What should have been clear at the time, 
however, was that with economic would go 
political domination of that entire region, 
and with such control of that area might 
well go Nazi-Fascist dominance of the Eu- 
ropean continent. Germany had mastered 
the Sudetan barrier at Munich and brought 
herself to the very gates of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Moreover, she was in essential 
command of every railway, highway and 
river approach into Southeastern Europe. 
No longer was there any effective obstacle 
to a forward march south. 


II 


The Balkan communities constitute a not 
insignificant territory which does not lack 
importance for the Berlin-Rome Axis. Al- 
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bania, Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia, and 
Rumania together include something more 
than 300,000 square miles of territory and 
have a combined population of about 47,- 
000,000. About 75% to 80% of the people 
live as peasants on the land. If one extends 
the territory into Turkey, another area of 
294,492 square miles and 16,158,000 people 
must be added. Taken as a whole, the 
region is a great highway connecting three 
great continents—Europe, Asia and Africa. 
An advance into the Balkans could threaten 
Soviet Russia’s Ukraine and the Black Sea, 
bring the historic Turkish Straits under 
perpetual menace and a great deal that lies 
beyond, and threaten the balance of power 
in the eastern Mediterranean Sea. The 
Balkan Peninsula, in the hands of a dy- 
namic Great Power is a highway to world 
dominion. But that region is one of great 
natural resources as well, both in agricul- 
tural and in mineral wealth. Rumania, 
though her reserves are diminishing, ranks 
as second only to Soviet Russia as a Euro- 
pean producer of oil and sixth in the world, 
and her soil is rich in agriculture. There 
are also deposits of coal, copper, iron, zinc, 
lead, antimony, bauxite, and chrome. Jugo- 
slavia ranks first in Europe in the produc- 
tion of copper and third in manganese, and 
possesses asphalt, marble, pig iron, and 
antimony. Bulgaria, too, has some min- 
eral wealth—coal, some copper, lead, silver 
and a little gold. A peasant state par ex- 
cellence, Bulgaria, too, is rich in agriculture. 
Though Greece is known for her commer- 
cial life and her merchant marine, about 
75% of her population lives off agriculture. 
Cereals, tobacco, olives and fruits are sig- 
nificant in her production. Albania, an 
Italian preserve, a mountain country on 
the Adriatic, may turn out to have consider- 
able mineral wealth, particularly oil, though 
there is some coal and iron. Turkey is an 
exceedingly wealthy country. Among the 
minerals of importance are boracite, emery, 
chrome, coal, antimony, lignite, lead, man- 
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ganese, mercury and zinc—and there may 
be some oil. 

With the Balkan region’s significance as 
a great highway and its importance as a 
source of agricultural and mineral products, 
it was no wonder that it should become of 
interest in the game of world politics—as it 
did in the days before the last world war. 
The governments of the Balkan states are 
all authoritarian in character, partly for 
very natural reasons, though in Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Turkey there is a parliamen- 
tary structure. Throughout the region, 
within relatively recent years, there has 
been a rather notable “rise of the common 
man,” and the basic democracy of the 
peasant population has often been de- 
scribed. The peoples of the Balkans, how- 
ever vaguely, have had ideas which at one 
time offered a prospect of preserving “The 
Balkans for the Balkan peoples’’—of keep- 
ing their independence as nations through 
some kind of federation or unity. That 
idea can be traced at least from the late 
eighteenth century and through the nine- 
teenth into our own day. It was advanced 
by the Balkan Conferences (1930-34) and 
took concrete, though incomplete and 
limited form in the Balkan Entente of 
February 9, 1934, composed of Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, Greece and Turkey. Bulgaria, 
though she followed a correct policy con- 
cerning the Balkan Entente, did not join 
because of her dissatisfaction with the ter- 
ritorial provisions of the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest (1913) and the Treaty of Neuilly, 
guaranteed by the pact of 1934. Albania, 
for fear of antagonizing Fascist Italy, was 
not invited to join. But the Balkan pact, 
nevertheless, was a step in the right direc- 
tion. One must add that neither Germany 
nor Italy looked with favor even on that 
degree of unity for the reason that the 
secular interests of those states might be 
barred by the very existence of the unified 
independence of the small Balkan states. 
Their policy would be directed, therefore, 
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either toward breaking up the Balkan 
Entente and the individual subjection of 
the Balkan nations, or toward the domi- 
nation of the group as a whole. 


III 


German policy and ambitions concerning 
the Balkan Peninsula were well outlined 
during the Munich period, for at that time 
the Nazi economics minister, Dr. Funk, was 
plying his trade in most of the Balkan 
capitals and in Turkey. His outline of a 
Nazi Grossraumwirtschaft was grandiose, 
but it was not lacking in clarity or intent: 


Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Turkey, which 
are our political friends, form a kind of 
Balkan axis which reaches from the Ger- 
man border to the Black Sea. This fact 
made it possible to negotiate great eco- 
nomic reconstruction plans for all three 
countries including extensive road construc- 
tion and telephone cable installation. Be- 
cause of the Danube’s great importance for 
the European Southeast there is being cre- 
ated an economic area stretching from the 
North Sea to the Black Sea, the individual 
regions of which naturally supplement one 
another. Southeastern Europe and Asia 
Minor possess almost everything Germany 
needs, especially ores. These three states 
command rich natural resources, unex- 
ploited so far. They will now increase 
production of agricultural products for 
which Germany has a special demand, such 
as cotton and oil cake, and will adapt them 
for German quality demands. It is pos- 
sible that in carrying out the above men- 
tioned plans we will give these countries 
further long-term credits. Especially do 
we want to put our economic relations with 
these states on a basis of long term credits 
so that producers in them can count on 
fixed deliveries to Germany at fixed prices. 
The crux of our negotiations was how these 
countries’ productive power could be de- 
veloped with German aid so that they 
might supply extensive purchases from 
Germany. It is an unalterable fact that 
no other economic region can be as large 
a purchaser of the products of Southeastern 
Europe as Germany. Already about half 
the foreign trade of these three countries 
is conducted with Germany and in connec- 
tion with the crisis-proof German economy 
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[which] enabled them to overcome the last 
world economic crisis. We buy more than 
twice as much from Southeastern Europe 
as Britain, France and the United States 
put together. Incorporation of the Sudetan 
German economy, which has close connec- 
tions with Southeastern Europe, will only 
increase the German share. 

While Herr Funk naturally did not realize 
all this dream at once, he did indicate the 
German ambition of a Grossraumwirtschaft 
very clearly—so clearly in fact that his 
statement was never completely quoted in 
Balkan papers. A 150,000,000 RM ($60,- 
000,000) credit was arranged with Turkey, 
and few difficulties were anticipated with 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, or even Greece, 
though Rumania, whose economic interests 
were somewhat more diversified on account 
of oil, might constitute a problem. Nor 
were these plans developed on the spur 
of the moment. In a certain sense, the 
agrarian region of Southeastern Europe was 
at once a rather natural outlet for German 
manufactures and a source of raw mate- 
rials—and in that natural sense this was 
true before the world war. There was a 
falling off of trade in the years following 
the war, but German imports from the 
Danubian and Balkan countries increased 
65% between 1933 and 1935, and her ex- 
ports increased 37%. It was particularly 
the imposition of League sanctions on Italy 
—and the failure—which enabled Germany 
to step into the Balkan commercial stage 
beginning with 1935 and dominate that 
stage. According to a recent report of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in 1937 
Germany supplied 39% of Jugoslavia’s im- 
ports, though the area now under Greater 
Germany would bring that total to no less 
than 53%. About 42% of Jugoslavia’s ex- 
ports are going to Germany. In 1938 Ger- 
many took about 24% of Rumania’s ex- 
ports and supplied about 33% of that coun- 
try’s imports. Bulgaria exported 43.1% of 


her total to Germany, and bought 54.8% 
of her goods from Germany in 1937. Greece 
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sent 33% of her exports to the Reich and 
bought 27.7% of her imports from Ger- 
many. These figures, of course, do not in- 
clude either Austria or Czechoslovakia, now 
incorporated in the Third Reich. The 1938 
figures for Turkey show that country buy- 
ing 47% of her goods from Germany, and 
exporting 36.5% of her exports to the Reich. 
Albania has been in the Italian economic 
and political sphere—since long before 
April, 1939. 

That Germany would always have an 
important réle in the economy of the Bal- 
kans is perfectly natural. German trade 
throughout the region, however, is based on 
the barter system and serves not only to 
exclude competitors on a freer exchange 
basis, but to obtain a politico-economic 
domination for the pursuit of secular aims. 
The threat of economic reprisals is often 
sufficient to dominate the external and in- 
ternal political life of these smaller states 
whether they like it or not. But there are 
also other methods of control, especially in 
such countries as Jugoslavia and Rumania 
—the stimulation of Nazi formations among 
the German minorities and the ever-present 
threat to use these minorities against the 
unity of the state. There are 500,000 Ger- 
mans in Jugoslavia and more than 700,000 
in Rumania, to mention only the German 
groups. Moreover, the Czech crisis is am- 
ple proof that the recognition of funda- 
mentally equal rights to minorities does not 
necessarily solve the problem when a state 
is confronted with Nazi methods and tech- 
niques! Again the Nazis have stimulated 
the formation of Fascist groups throughout 
the peninsula with money and newspapers. 
The Ustachi group, led by Dr. Ante Pave- 
lich, in Jugoslavia, was financed by Mus- 
solini. It murdered the late King Alex- 
ander. The Rumanian Iron Guard, re- 
cently liquidated, was largely financed by 
Nazi Germany. Through economic con- 
trol, the manipulation of minorities and 
the creation of Fascist propaganda groups, 
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as well as by external pressure and menace, 
then, the Berlin-Rome Axis expected and 
expects to dominate the Balkans. 


IV 


If the fall of the Sudetan bastion in Sep- 
tember-October 1938 removed that bar- 
rier, the Nazi destruction of post-Munich 
Czechoslovakia on March 15 last seemed to 
presage an almost immediate collapse of the 
Balkans before the German steam-roller. 
Two very important events followed soon 
after in the Balkans, one in Rumania and 
the other in Albania. On March 23, “after 
lengthy negotiations concluded in a friendly 
spirit”, a new Rumano-German commercial 
and economic treaty was signed. The 
treaty, which was to last until March 31, 
1944, embodied a far-reaching “commercial 
plan” which provided for: 


1. The development and conduct of Ru- 
manian agricultural production. 

2. The development of the Rumanian 
timber industry and forestry. 

3. The delivery of machinery and plant 
for mining concerns in Rumania. The 
founding of mixed Rumano-German com- 
panies for the opening up and exploitation 
of calcio-pyrites in the Dobrudja, chromium 
ores in the Banat and Manganese ores in 
the Vatra Dornei-Rosteni district. The 
exploitation of the bauxite deposits and the 
possible creation of an aluminum industry 
will also be studied. 

4. The founding of a mixed Rumano- 
German Company to prospect for petro 
leum and carry out a program of extraction 
and manufacture. 

5. Collaboration in the industrial sphere. 

6. The creation of free zones, in which 
industrial and commercial undertakings are 
to be established, as also the construction 
of depots and transshipment equipment for 
German shipping in these free zones. 

7. The delivery of war material and 
equipment for the Rumanian army, navy, 
air force and the armaments industry. | 

8. The development of the communica- 
tions and transport system, roads and water- 
ways. 

9. Construction of public utility con 
cerns. 
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10. Collaboration between German and 
Rumanian banks in the interests of both 
countries, with a view in particular to the 
financing of the various undertakings. 


That agreement may not have been the 
result of an “ultimatum,” but if it meant 
what it says, and if France and England 
were not prepared to move to the economic 
assistance of Rumania, that country would 
fall almost completely under the Nazi eco- 
nomico-political domination. 

On April 7, Italian troops invaded the 
Italian protectorate of Albania and some 
days later annexed Albania directly to 
Italy. The aims of the Italian move were 
to dominate the Adriatic completely, im- 
mobilize Jugoslavia or threaten her with 
partition, bring Bulgaria definitely into 
line, paralyze the Balkan Entente, menace 
Greece, and get within striking distance of 
the Turkish Straits. Moreover, there may 
have been other aims—control over the 
Adriatic by Mussolini could be used against 
as well as in behalf of Nazi Germany. Italy 
was also reported to be sending 45,000 
troops to Rhodes. 

The Balkan states, in part, were already 
moving to counteract the WNazi-Fascist 
pressure. There were attempts to consoli- 
date the Balkan Entente, improve rela- 
tions with neighbors, approach the western 
powers, and reconstruct internally. The 
Balkan Entente, already somewhat under- 
mined by Jugoslavia’s unilateral rapproche- 
ment with Italy in 1937, moved toward 
more friendly relations with Bulgaria by 
sanctioning her rearmament in August 1938 
—on the eve of Munich—in the hope of 
definitely aligning Bulgaria. A meeting of 
the Balkan Entente general staffs at Athens 
in December and the regular Council meet- 
ing in March 1939 at Bucharest stressed 
the “unbreakable” unity of the four mem- 
ber states—Jugoslavia, Rumania, Greece 
and Turkey. But the fact was that with- 
out Anglo-French support that unity was 
distinctly breakable. 
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It is interesting to note that in February 
1939 Maxim Litvinov threw out the sug- 
gestion to Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria and 
Rumania that a Black Sea pact ought to be 
signed for the security of those waters. 
France and Britain, however, did not ap- 
pear too much interested in the Balkan 
region immediately after Munich. But 
with the complete destruction of Czecho- 
slovakia almost frantic efforts were made 
to win the Balkan states once more. As 
long as they felt sure of France and Eng- 
land, Jugoslavia and Rumania had marched 
with those powers. They stood together 
during the Munich crisis as members of 
the Little Entente. Greece’s regard for 
Britain is traditional. And Turkey, though 
the Hatay (Alexandretta) issue troubled 
relations with France, was on very friendly 
terms with both Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia. 

The Anglo-French moves to strengthen 
their continental ties followed a few days 
after the destruction of Czechoslovakia, 
which apparently ended the appeasement 
policy. The pledge to Poland came on 
March 31 and that to Rumania and Greece 
on April 13, when Mr. Chamberlain told 
the House of Commons: 

. . . His Majesty’s Government attach 
the greatest importance to the avoidance 
of disturbance by force or threats of force 
of the status quo in the Mediterranean and 
the Balkan Peninsula. Consequently, they 
have come to the conclusion that, in the 
event of any action being taken which 
clearly threatens the independence of 
Greece and Rumania, and which the Greek 
or Rumanian Governments respectively 
consider it vital to resist with their na- 
tional forces, His Majesty’s Government 
will feel themselves bound to lend at once 
to the Greek or Rumanian Governments, 
as the case might be, all the support in 
their power. We are communicating this 
declaration to the governments directly 
concerned and to the powers, especially 
Turkey, whose close relationships with the 
Greek Government are known. . . 


At the same time, of course, negotiations 
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were going on with the Soviet Union. 
Jugoslavia, however, was not covered in 
the specific British guarantee, probably for 
the reason that the Jugoslavs, surrounded 
on three sides by the Berlin-Rome Axis, 
were too afraid to accept a guarantee. 
Moreover, there were some reasons for 
believing that Jugoslavia had already gone 
over to the Berlin-Rome Axis, whether she 
On April 20, M. Cincar- 
Markovich, the Jugoslav foreign minister, 


liked it or not. 


went to Venice to consult with Count 
Ciano on the new alignment, and a few 
days later he went to Berlin. It appears 
that an economic agreement was signed 
with Berlin, though Jugoslavia had yet to 
become a part of the Axis by signing the 
so-called Anti-Comintern Pact as Hun- 
gary had done. But it is not so likely, 
thanks to her menaced position, that Jugo- 
slavia is committing herself unreservedly— 
rather hers is another instance of the 
game of political “realism.” M. Cincar- 
Markovich well stated the position in 
March, shortly after he assumed the port- 
Noting that for- 
eign policy was based on “permanent geo- 


folio of foreign minister. 


political factors, on the political and eco- 
nomic structure of the country, and on 
the profound aspirations of the people,”’ 
he indicated the government’s desire “to 
continue the constructive foreign policy 
which has been pursued during the last 
four years and a half of the Royal Re- 
gency.” He approved the Balkan Entente 
and friendship with Bulgaria, and urged 
friendship with all and alliance with none, 
though he was not unmindful of “the com- 
mon frontiers” with Germany and Italy. 
That the people did not like the official 
overtures to the Berlin-Rome Axis and pre- 
ferred the company of Britain and France 
was apparent. Probably more significant 
in the Jugoslav case was the announcement 
on April 26 that a basic agreement had been 
made between Belgrade and Dr. Machek’s 
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Croats which provided for a very substan- 
tial federal structure in Jugoslavia! 
What of Bulgaria, a defeated power in 
the world war? Could she be aligned jp 
the “stop-Hitler” move? A Bulgarian dip. 
lomat once told the writer that Bulgaria 
would know what to do when she knew 
what Great Britain was going to do! Un- 
til recently, the news from London had not 
been very encouraging. Moreover, Bul- 
garia was pressing her territorial claims 
against her neighbors, as a price of cooper- 
ation in any case. At an April meeting of 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs of the 
Sobranje, Premier Kiosseivanov said that 
Bulgaria desired neutrality and friendship 
with her neighbors, but Sofia had claims to 
make: 7,695 square kilometers in South- 
ern Dobrudja from Rumania; 8,712 square 
kilometers between the Mesta and Maritza 
rivers from Greece; and 2,566 square kilo- 
meters from Jugoslavia in the Strumitza 
On April 20 the Balkan Entente 
invited Bulgaria to join, with a hint of 
some concessions—but not all that Bul- 


district. 


garia was asking. 

The great game was definitely on. M. 
Gafencu, the Rumanian foreign minister, 
went to London and Paris, following his 
talks with the Berlin government on the 
occasion of the Hitler birthday, and re- 
ceived a confirmation of assistance. At the 
same time a British economic commission 
under Sir Frederick Leith-Ross was arriv- 
ing in Bucharest. Nazi-Fascist pressure in 
the Balkans was redoubled after the Hitler 
rejection of President Roosevelt’s appeal— 
which was warmly approved in the Bal- 
Hitler offered individ- 
ual guarantees to states which were not 
threatened in any case! But if the terms 
were to be like the German-Rumanian 
treaty, that would mean a formal guaran- 
tee of political independence and territorial 


kans—on April 28. 


integrity while the economic life blood was 
drained for the Nazi military economy. 
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In all these maneuvers Turkey, with her 
position at the Straits, her leadership in the 
Balkan Entente, her close alliance with 
Greece, her friendship with Bulgaria and 
her long-standing entente with the Soviet 
Union, held the key. 
well be decisive. Unless she were aligned 
with Great Britain and France, effective 
assistance to Rumania and cooperation with 
Soviet Russia might be impossible. That 
the Nazis were aware of Turkey’s signifi- 
cance is indicated by the renewed efforts to 
draw Turkey into the Axis. Franz von 
Papen, who served in Turkey during the 
late war, is the new German Ambassador to 
Ankara. Moreover, aften ten years of 
negotiations Lufthansa finally succeeded in 
April in obtaining a commercial air line 
concession. On April 21 the Turkish gov- 
ernment granted a contract for a modern 
naval base at Gelcik, on the Sea of Mar- 
mara to a German concern. There were 
signs, however, that the German moves 
might not prove successful, though the 
Turks could not be expected to expose 
themselves. France seemed likely to settle 
the Hatay question to the satisfaction 
of the Turks. Toward the end of April 
thirty-two ships of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet sailed from Malta to the east- 
ern Mediterranean. Perhaps Britain and 
Turkey were already in close understand- 
ing or even secret alliance. Whether that 
was true or not, it appeared that Britain 
was negotiating for some kind of four- 
power pact, in addition to the understand- 
ings with Poland, Greece, and Rumania, 
with Great Britain, France, Soviet Russia 


Her position might 
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and Turkey participating. But the Turks 
are realists and will announce nothing, ap- 
parently, until the arrangements with So- 
viet Russia are complete. According to a 
recent issue of the semi-official Ankara, 
the Turks have a healthy respect for the 
British Empire and its great fleet, and 
doubt the ability of Germany to stand 
Anglo-Franco-Polish-Russian 
It declares that “it is no longer 


against an 
coalition. 
possible, without a clear engagement on 
the part of Great Britain, to have the con- 
tinental nations march on faith in probabili- 
ties and hopes. So long as England herself 
is not ready for war the defense of peace 
will remain purely theoretical.” Even the 
United States was playing a role in the 
Balkan region, for on April 1, a Turco- 
American Trade Agreement was signed, 
and some weeks later Rumania moved to 
open negotiations to settle her debt with the 
United States. 

In the end it seemed still true—as it had 
been before Munich—that Great Britain 
and France could win the Balkans and 
Turkey if their cards were well and adroitly 
and skillfully played. But it is interesting 
to note that all they were now trying des- 
perately to attain was once really theirs 
under the League of Nations, the Little En- 
tente and the Balkan Entente—under that 
system of collective security which the 
British Tories had done so much to destroy. 
However the game turns out, we are today 
witnessing a struggle for one of the world’s 
great highways—and the decisions reached 
may be of great significance, as a quarter of 
a century ago, for the world at large. 





“America, thou art more fortunate than our old continent. 
No useless memories, no vain feuds harry thee in thy soul when thou wishest to 
Make something happy out of today! 


venerable stones. 
live in the present. 


Thou hast no ruined castles, no 


And when thy children start to write, 


may a kind Providence preserve them from tales of knights, robbers and ghosts.” 


Der Vereinigten Staaten, Goethe, 1827. 








Unity to Keep Our Democratic Form 


Address by CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


(Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, speaking on March 5 at the celebration of the One Hundred 
and Fiitieth Anniversary of the first meeting of Congress, delivered the following address before 
a Joint Session of the Congress of the United States.—EpiTor.) 


HE most significant fact in connection 

with this anniversary after 150 years, 
notwithstanding the expansion of territory, 
the enormous increase of resources and pro- 
found economic changes, despite direct at- 
tack and subversive influences, there is 
every indication that the vastly preponder- 
ant sentiment of the people of the United 
States is that our form of Government shall 
be preserved. 

We come from our distinct departments 
of governmental activity to testify to our 
unity of aim in maintaining that form of 
government in accordance with our com- 
mon pledge. 

We are here not as masters but as serv- 
ants, we are not here to glory in power, 
but to attest our loyalty to the commands 
and restrictions laid down by our sovereign, 
the people of the United States, in whose 
name and by whose will we exercise our 
brief authority. 

If as such representatives we have, as 
Benjamin Franklin said—‘‘no more durable 
pre-eminence than the grain in an hour 
glass’—we serve our hour by unremitting 
devotion to the principles which have given 
our government both stability and capacity 
for orderly progress in a world of turmoil 
and revolutionary upheavals. 


Peril of Thoughtless Optimism 


Gratifying as is the record of achieve- 
ment, it would be extreme folly to engage 
in mere laudation or to surrender to the 
enticing delusions of a thoughtless optimism. 

Forms of government, however well they 
may be contrived, cannot assure their own 
permanence. 

If we owe to the wisdom and restraint of 
the fathers a system of government which 
has thus far stood the test, we all recognize 
that it is only to wisdom and to restraint in 
our own day that we can make that system 
last. 





And if today we find ground for conf- 
dence that our institutions which have made 
for liberty and strength will be maintained, 
it will not be due to abundance of physical 
resources or to our great productive capac- 
ity, but because those are at the command 
of a people who still cherish the principles 
which underlie our system and _ because 
there is general appreciation of what is 
essentially sound in our governmental struc- 
ture. 

With respect to the influences which 
shape public opinion, we live in a new 
world. Never have these influences oper- 
ated more directly, or with such variety of 
facile instruments, or with such overwhelm- 
ing force. 

We have mass production in opinion as 
well as in goods. The grasp of tradition 
and of sectional prejudgment is loosened. 
Postulates of the past must show cause. 


Our institutions will not be preserved by 
veneration of what is old, if that is simply 
expressed in the formal ritual of a shrine. 


Hope for a Wise Conservatism 


The American people are eager and re- 
sponsive. They listen attentively to a vast 
multitude of appeals and, with that recep- 
tivity, it is only upon their sound judgment 
that we can base our hope for a wise con- 
servatism with continued progress and ap- 
propriate adaptation to new needs. 

And so I think we shall do well on this 
anniversary if the thought of the people 
is directed to the essentials of our de- 
mocracy. 

Here in this body we find the living ex- 
ponents of the principle of representative 
government that is set in striking contrast 
to direct mass action, but by representation 
that means leadership as well as responsive- 
ness and accountability. 

Here the ground-swells of autocracy have 
not yet upset or even disturbed the author- 
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ity and responsibility of the essential leg- 
islative branch of democratic institutions. 

We have a national government equipped 
with powers that are necessary, as history 
has shown, to be adequate to the develop- 
ment of a great nation, and at the same 
time maintaining the balance between cen- 
tralized authority and local autonomy. 

It has been said that, to preserve that 
balance, if we did not have States we should 
have to create them. 

And in our forty-eight States we have the 
separate sources of power, these separate 
sources of power necessary to protect local 
interests and thus also to preserve the cen- 
tral authority, in the vast variety of our 
concerns, from breaking down under its own 
weight. 

Our States, each with her historic back- 
ground and supported by the loyal senti- 
ment of her citizens, afford opportunity for 
the essential activity of political units, the 
advantage of which no artificial territorial 
arrangement could possibly secure. And if 
our checks and balances sometimes prevent 
the speedy action which is thought desir- 
able, they also assure in the long run a 
more deliberate judgment. 

And what the people really want they 
generally get. With the ultimate power 
of change through amendment in their 
hands, they are always able to obtain what- 
ever a preponderant and abiding sentiment 
strongly demands. 

We not only praise individual liberty but 
our constitutional system has the unique 
distinction of insuring it. 

Our guarantees of fair trials, of due proc- 
ess in the protection of life, liberty and 
property—which stands between the citizen 
and arbitrary power—our guarantees of 
religious freedom, of free speech, free press 
and free assembly—these are the safeguards 
which have been erected against the abuses 
threatened by gusts of passion and preju- 
dice which in misguided zeal would destroy 
the very basic interests of democracy. 

For we protect the fundamental rights of 
minorities not only in the interests of in- 
dividuals and minorities but to save demo- 
cratic government from destroying itself by 
the excesses of its own power. 
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The firmest ground for confidence in the 
future is that more than ever we realize 
that, while democracy must have its or- 
ganization and controls, its vital breath is 
individual liberty. 

I am happy to be here as the representa- 
tive of the tribunal which is charged with 
the duty of maintaining, through the de- 
cision of controversies, these constitutional 
guaranties. 

We are a separate but not an independent 
arm of government. You, not we, have the 
purse and the sword. You, not we, de- 
termine the establishment and the juris- 
diction of the lower Federal courts and the 
bounds of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Congress first assembled as we have 
heard today in such an interesting résumé, 
on March 4, 1789, and on Sept. 24, 1789, 
as its twentieth enactment, passed the ju- 
diciary act—to establish the judicial courts 
of the United States—a statute which is a 
monument of wisdom, one of the most satis- 
factory acts in the long history of notable 
Congressional legislation. 

It may be said to take rank in our annals 
next in importance to the Constitution 
itself. 

In thus providing the judicial establish- 
ment, and in equipping and sustaining it, 
you have made possible the effective func- 
tioning of the department of government 
which is designed to safeguard with judicial 
impartiality and independence the interests 
of liberty. 


Interrelationship of Functions 


But in the great enterprise of making 
democracy workable, we are all partners. 
One member of our body politic cannot say 
to another—“I have no need of thee.” 

We are all partners and we work in suc- 
cessful cooperation by being true, each de- 
partment to its own function, and all to the 
spirit which pervades our institutions, exalt- 
ing the processes of reason, seeking by the 
very limitations of power, the wise exercise 
of power, and finding the ultimate security 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and the promise of continued stability and 
a rational progress, in the good sense of the 
American people. 

















Neutrality, Peace Legislation and 
Our Foreign Policy 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


(Representing the American Peace Society, Dr. Brown appeared before the United States 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Monday, May 1, 1939, Senator Key Pittman, Chair- 
man of the Committee, presiding. The Committee gave the entire session to Dr. Brown. The 


following is from the record of the Conference.- 


I 


R. CHAIRMAN and gentlemen, I was 
asked to appear here by the American 
Peace Society. I think you have recognized 
that there have been very few representa- 
tives who have appeared here for peace 
societies who have actually represented 
any decisions or opinions officially. They 
have tried only to reflect views. 

I count it a great privilege to appear be- 
fore this committee for various reasons. I 
have been attending some of the hearings 
and have been greatly impressed by their 
value and by the obvious desire of the com- 
mittee to approach this subject objectively 
and get a clear picture of the situation. Out 
of respect to the committee I have prepared 
a written statement, in order to save you 
time and to put it more concisely; but if I 
may be permitted, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a preliminary statement. 

For 40 years I have been a close observer 
of the great game of international politics. 
I began in the Government service. I served 
in the Near East and in Latin America. I 
have been in wars and revolutions and peace 
conferences. I was actually in Budapest 
during the Bolshevistic uprising. I have 
only recently attended the Pan-American 
Conference at Lima. I have endeavored, 
throughout these years, to keep in close 
touch with the world situation. I go to 
Europe frequently. I am a member of the 
Institute of International Law, which meets 
in Europe fairly regularly. I am not trying 
to impress you with my standing. I wish 
merely to make you realize that my ap- 
proach is not what is sometimes called aca- 
demic. I have tried to live in the midst of 
world affairs and to have a realistic ap- 
proach. 

Now, I would like to say at the outset 
that never in these 40 years have I felt that 
the international situation was so fraught 


EpITor.) 


with danger. I am alarmed—lI am almost 
frightened—by the obvious facts of this 
international situation. I want to say at the 
outset that my mature belief is that this is 
not, at the present time, a difference of 
ideologies. I know that an attempt is being 
made to make it appear that the world is 
being divided into two camps, the prole- 
tarian states and the so-called democracies, 
which my friend, William Hard, Senator, 
you will remember, would term the “circum- 
ferential” powers. 

As proof of this we have only to consider 
the situation in Russia. Russia at this mo- 
ment, obviously, is not a democracy. It is 
absurd to try to classify Russia with our- 
selves as a friend of democracy. The game 
that Russia is playing is fairly apparent to 
any student of this great game of world 
politics. It is power politics. It is the old 
game of power politics in Europe, and what- 
ever sympathy we have with any one of 
these powers—England or France or any 
others—we must realize that back of all this 
talk of ideology is the game of world poli- 
tics, playing for power; and Russia is play- 
ing an astute game. It is quite evident that 
Russia does not want to get into a European 
or world war, but it is also quite evident 
that it would suit the purposes of Russia to 
see the so-called capitalistic powers engaged 
in war. 

Furthermore, the attitude of Russia to- 
wards Germany is such as to give one seri- 
ous cause for caution and thought before we 
pass judgment on the situation in Europe. 
For example, only on March 10, I think it 
was, of this year, a certain speech of Stalin 
was taken by Germany to mean that Rus- 
sia was no longer greatly interested in what 
happened to Czechoslovakia, and then fol- 
lowed the dismemberment of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, it is essential 
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that, in the approach of the American peo- 
ple—the American Nation—to this vast 
problem, that we should not be misled by 
any of this general talk about ideology. 
Each nation is now playing for its position. 
Each nation is trying to hold what it has. 
Certain nations are trying to get more, and 
I reluctantly have come to this conclusion 
that it is no longer a fight for the inde- 
pendence of small nations; it is, to my 
mind, from my experience, a much bigger 
game than that. 

’ Now, the next observation I would like 
to make, Mr. Chairman, is—and this has 
come to me particularly after attending the 
Lima Conference—the United States is rap- 
idly being drawn into a rising tide of hatred. 
I am appalled by the evidences of increased 
antagonism that are arising in Latin Amer- 
ica and throughout the world. There is a 
rising tide of hatred that increases almost 
in geometric ratio. It is a thing to give us 
all, it seems to me, tremendous anxiety. We 
are being drawn unconsciously—I am not 
saying it is a deliberate policy—we are 
being drawn into antagonisms and enmities 
with various nations with whom heretofore 
we have been at peace. 

We have now the definite enmity of three 
great powers of the world, and with the 
prospect of four, because those of you who 
have seen the remarkable series of articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post, by a Russian, 
must have been impressed by the fact that 
Russia’s game—the great game of politics 
with her—is ultimately to make terms with 
Germany; that what appears on the surface 
as an ambition on Germany’s part to take 
the Ukraine is only a blind between those 
powers, and that an arrangement between 
Russia and Germany is, in my mind—and 
I think it is to a great many thoughtful ob- 
servers—a great possibility—perhaps an 
immediate possibility. 

Furthermore, the secret understanding 
which has been reached between Germany 
and Japan has vast implications for us in 
the Pacific—the possibility of a combina- 
tion of Germany and Japan at any time 
with Russia. I think, therefore, the Amer- 
ican people might find ourselves soon, be- 
cause of our sympathies and our feelings so 
drawn in in a partisan way that we may be 
in the most lamentable situation of being, 
as the saying is, very far out on a limb, by 
ourselves, having the enmity of these powers 
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and their obvious desire to get even with us 
sometime. 

I might add, by way of parenthesis, that 
the policy of Great Britain has always been 
to seek an arrangement; and that the possi- 
bility of England even now coming to an 
arrangement with Germany is quite likely. 
These tendencies I have spoken of, it seems 
to me, may be summarized as a production 
in our people of a distinct war psychosis. 
Either people are convinced that war is in- 
evitable or wish to take the measures which 
they think will make it inevitable. 

We have the attitude of crusaders—the 
idealists—who feel we should go out tilting 
at windmills. I would ask that those cru- 
saders take into account whether or not 
their crusade is likely to be effective. I 
think it is likely to be ineffective, and if 
they should find themselves left behind on 
one side, why then they would be tilting at 
windmills. But at any rate we must recog- 
nize the crusading element now is trying its 
best to draw the United States further into 
this combat that is going on—this difference 
of opinion. We are asked to take sides al- 
ready; in fact, I think we will have to admit 
that the United States is, at this moment, 
as far as public opinion is concerned, un- 
neutral. And then we have the other ele- 
ment: Those who are timid, those who 
dread the possibility of war and who would 
have us adopt a policy of complete isolation 
and of withdrawing into ourselves. 

Now, my plea today, Mr. Chairman, is 
for a real neutrality, at a time like this, be- 
cause I feel very deeply that if other nations 
are to be drawn into this welter of war and 
hatred, that one great nation should stand 
serene and calm and neutral; and I believe, 
sir, that we can be neutral. I believe it is 
possible to be neutral at this time and to 
fulfill our high duties toward the United 
States and toward the rest of the world. 

Before I close these preliminary remarks 
I must admit that there is a great disagree- 
ment here in this country, I presume as else- 
where, as to the nature of neutrality. This 
has been due, in my opinion, to a distortion 
concerning the facts of the World War. 
There has been, notably among the his- 
torians, and also among certain partisan 
writers, a tendency to interpret the World 
War in an apologetic way for Germany. 

There has been a tendency to make it ap- 
pear as if we had gone into the war for 
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purely sordid, selfish motives. With all due 
respect to the members of this committee 
who feel differently, may I state the premise 
on which I am arguing and state that I do 
not hold these views. I believe that the 
United States showed immense patience for 
two and one-half years both with regard to 
Germany and England and France concern- 
ing the violations of neutrality. 

As you know better than I, we safe- 
guarded our position legally with all those 
powers by an able series of diplomatic and 
legal documents; but the time came, as we 
must remember, when something much 
vaster than the right of people to trade was 
at stake, when we were told that the free- 
dom of the seas was no longer ours; that 
we could not travel on the high seas for 
trade purposes or for philanthropic or other 
worthy ends, but could only travel on that 
narrow, little lane, which you will remember 
appeared on the map that fateful day. We 
were allowed to run our ships across that 
lane subject only to Germany’s supervision. 

So, gentlemen, I feel that the whole ap- 
proach to this question of neutrality is 
colored by our interpretation of those 
events, and I must say for myself that I 
believe that the United States, when it 
entered the war, did so deliberately—made 
its own decision deliberately—without any 
pressure at all of passion and emotion than 
that which had accumulated, and that we 
would probably have remained out of the 
war in spite of these violations of our neu- 
tral rights if it had not been for that action 
of Germany—that insensate action of Ger- 
many—in denying to our people the free- 
dom of the seas. 

The Chairman. Doctor, you are referring 
to the order of the German Government on 
February 1, creating a submarine zone to 
take effect on February 1, 1918? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; and one other point, 
if I may—it is on this subject of undeclared 
war—and here I am touching upon a sub- 
ject which concerns primarily the United 
States Senate, namely, the power of the 
Executive; but I must state my own prem- 
ise here that this development of the unde- 
clared war certainly now precipitates a situ- 
ation where the Executive may find the 
United States in such a position of attack 
where action must be taken, and we will be 
in a war before we know it. 

Or to reverse the situation, it may happen 
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as it has happened repeatedly in our his- 
tory, that in the protection of our citizens 
abroad, for humanitarian reasons and 
others, we may be compelled to take action, 
We have had several undeclared wars, of 
course, in our history, notably the one with 
France, which lasted, I think, over 2 years 
—1798-1800; our undeclared war when 
General Jackson took Florida; our unde- 
clared war when we entered Mexico, the 
Pershing expedition; and therefore to me it 
is vital to recognize that under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which reposes 
the conduct of our foreign relations in the 
Executive and gives to the President of the 
United States command of the Army and 
Navy, there is nothing that can ever be 
done to prevent an undeclared war; that 
therefore our fears, our desires, if we can, 
to put restraints on the Executive, would 
seem to be almost futile. 


II 


With these preliminary remarks I will 
now proceed to my formal written state- 
ment. 

The American Peace Society, the oldest 
peace organization in the United States, has 
consistently advocated “peace through jus- 
tice.” It has never advocated “peace at 
any price.” 

The Society has never favored the sur- 
render and sacrifice of the highest national 
interests of the United States. It has not 
advocated a policy either of seclusion or of 
adventurous foreign commitments. 

The Society has always supported the 
traditional American policy of strict neu- 
trality. It is opposed to taking sides in for- 
eign wars which do not directly affect our 
national security. 

The assertion of neutral rights does not 
necessarily lead to war. Immediate redress 
for the violation of such rights may not be 
feasible at the time. Great restraint and 
patience may be required of a neutral na- 
tion but vindication may ultimately be 
secured without either the surrender of 
these rights or recourse to war. 

The vindication of neutral rights is an 
international duty as well as a national one. 
When nations resort to war, the peaceful 
nations surely have the special responsi- 
bility of maintaining faith in international 
law and order. Furthermore, only genuine 
neutrals can serve as mediators. In a wat- 
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crazed world some nations must keep them- 
selves free to serve as peacemakers. The 
rising tide of hate must be stemmed by 
other methods than denunciation, reprisal, 
and threats of war. Increasing armaments 
must be opposed by moral and spiritual re- 
armament. Neutral nations have a solemn 
responsibility to remain neutral and serve 
as bridge builders between warring nations. 

The surrender of neutral rights by self- 
denying legislation is a direct invitation to 
ruthlessness by belligerents. This is espe- 
cially true in this time of international law- 
lessness. The international gangsters must 
not be permitted to believe that there are 
no neutral rights. 

The citizens of a neutral nation should 
not be unduly penalized in their intercourse 
with other nations, whether in trade or 
otherwise. They are bound, of course, to 
accept certain restrictions on peacetime 
commerce, such as blockade; they engage 
in various international transactions at their 
own risk, subject to such recognized rules 
of long standing as visit and search on the 
high seas, preemption, or confiscation of 
contraband of war. The established rule 
of neutrality is caveat vendidor and not 
caveat emptor as implied in the novel re- 
striction of “cash and carry.” This would 
seem to restrict unfairly the freedom of for- 
eign commerce without obvious compensa- 
tions. 

Nonintercourse by a neutral nation with 
belligerents or other neutrals is a harsh 
measure that may do more harm at home 
than abroad, as Jefferson discovered. His 
embargoes have been described as trying to 
freeze an angry bulldog by holding him out 
of the window in subzero weather. You may 
freeze the dog but you also freeze yourself. 

The traditional American policy of strict 
neutrality in permitting the shipment of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
would seem in the long run to do much more 
good than harm. In the World War this 
policy inured to the benefit of the nations 
resisting an unjust aggression. It would 
doubtless have a similar effect in the event 
of another European war. 

Any attempt to anticipate by legislation 
the turn of events and unpredictable com- 
plications of future wars would seem to 
create only confusion, and may involve us 
unexpectedly in unfriendly relations with 
belligerent nations. 








Unneutral “measures short of war” may 
never be justified except as they frankly 
contemplate the possibility of eventual war. 
The power to indict an unjust aggressor is 
the power to initiate war. 

The United States should preserve the 
utmost freedom of action in the preserva- 
tion of its neutrality. This would seem to 
depend in last analysis on the cautious con- 
duct of foreign relations rather than on leg- 
islative restrictions and commitments. The 
essential legislation required would appear 
to be that which enables our Government to 
take the necessary precautions to guard a 
strict neutrality. There need be. no sacri- 
fice of vital national interests in the observ- 
ance of the well-established principles of 
neutrality. 

I desire to quote a brief editorial com- 
ment entitled “On Being Neutral” which 
appeared in the March issue of World Af- 
fairs, the official organ of the American 
Peace Society: 


Although the United States has done more than 
any other nation to establish and simplify the law 
of neutrality, the subject of late has become in- 
creasingly obscured. The fundamental reason for 
this confusion of thought is to be found in the 
conflicting policies advocated by various groups. 
There are many who hold that the experience of 
the World War proves that it is practically impos- 
sible to assert and maintain neutral rights without 
ultimately resorting to war. They would virtu- 
ally abandon all claims to neutral rights and either 
withdraw into an armadillo kind of isolation or 
openly take sides against an “unjust aggressor.” 
Those who want peace at any price have sought by 
so-called neutrality legislation to determine in ad- 
vance the policy to be followed by the United 
States in time of war. This legislation has resulted 
in unanticipated anomalous situations with respect 
to the Spanish civil war and the war between 
China and Japan. 

There are those who talk of coercive “measures 
short of war” to be used by a neutral nation 
against an unjust aggressor, in the strange belief 
that the latter will not eventually strike back with 
warlike measures. This group of Americans has 
a large number of distinguished adherents. What- 
ever the arguments they may invoke in support 
of such a policy, one thing is perfectly clear: it is 
not neutrality. 

As between those who would supinely abandon 
neutral rights and those who would take sides 
openly because they believe neutrality to be either 
impossible or shameless, there would seem to be a 
respectable middle course for those honest and 
reasonable people who believe that the way to be 
neutral is just to be neutral. With his good com- 
mon sense President Washington saw this clearly— 


in that controversy with France. 


and a long line of court decisions and able state 
papers have developed perfectly logical and clear 
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principles of neutrality. The World War did not 
demonstrate so much their futility as their need of 
adaptability to changing conditions of warfare— 


notably in this question of blockade, which 
now must be extended in another sense. 


The main principles of neutrality have been suc- 
cinctly summarized under the captions “Absten- 
tion,” “Prevention,” and ‘‘Acquiescence.” A neu- 
tral nation will not merely be impartial— 


France was impartial if you will remember 
in the Russo-Japanese War. France was 
impartial. She proclaimed rules permitting 
belligerent vessels to use her ports under 
very liberal conditions. Both belligerents 
could use them, but it so happened that the 
Russian fleet was then starting on its fatal 
trip around the world and needed the use 
of French ports. Japan had no use for them. 
A neutral nation will not merely be im- 
partial— 


but will sedulously abstain from taking sides in 
any way whatever. It will do all in its power to 
prevent its territory being used for unneutral pur- 
poses. It will acquiesce in certain restrictions on 
peacetime intercourse which the exigencies of war 
may impose. If a neutral nation holds that its 
rights have been infringed, it does not have to go 
to war in their immediate defense. A right need 
never be sacrificed simply because redress cannot 
be had at once. That is not the way law works, 
and international law is no exception as was 
demonstrated in the settlement of the Alabama 
claims by Great Britain by the payment of $15,- 
500,000 to the United States. 

These simple and sane principles of neutrality 
have been elucidated by the rule of reason in 
numerous instances. They would seem to be bet- 
ter bases for national policy than the intricate 
kind of so-called neutrality legislation of recent 
years. No matter how distrustful Congress may 
be of the Executive power, it cannot take on it- 
self any full responsibility for the conduct of for- 
eign relations or share the responsibility for diplo- 
matic negotiations. The movement back to nor- 
mal neutrality would seem therefore to be en- 
tirely in accord with the dictates of common sense 
and in harmony with over 140 years of experience. 


Under this conception of a strict neu- 
trality, of a real neutrality, of an honest-to- 
God neutrality— 


the United States would still be free to retire like 
an armadillo into a fancied isolation if it so de- 
sires, to adopt “measures short of war,” or to side 
openly against an unjust aggressor. It would be 
free to abandon rights of neutrality or to claim, 
assert, maintain, and ultimately to vindicate its 
rights. In any event, under these well-tested rules, 
the course of action would not be rigidly pre- 
scribed in advance, and representative government 
would still be able to draw upon the best judgment 
and precedents available to reach a sound decision 
concerning the attitude the United States should 
take in time of war. 
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Ill 


The Chairman. Senator Borah? 

Senator Borah. I have one or two ques- 
tions to ask Professor Brown. 

You were speaking in the beginning of 
your remarks about the seriousness of the 
situation throughout the world at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Borah. I suppose we will all agree 
in a general way with the views which you 
expressed. But is the situation with refer- 
ence to power politics any different now, in 
the manner in which it is going forward 
with reference to its affairs, from what it 
has been on several former occasions in 
world affairs? 

Mr. Brown. I agree with you, Senator, 
it is not any different in quality, perhaps. 

Senator Borah. Is it any different in prin- 
ciple at this time? 

Mr. Brown. It is only different in its 
method. To be specific, the introduction 
of the Soviet Government into the scene 
with its open warfare against capitalistic 
states, its desire to see the capitalistic states 
destroy each other, and now, the aims and 
methods being used by the Berlin-Rome 
axis, it seems to me create an infinitely 
more complicated situation than I remem- 
ber, sir, as ever having happened in history 
before. 

Senator Borah. Of course it is, in a sense; 
but at the same time what these different 
nations are all striving for is precisely what 
they were striving for, we will say, at the 
close of several different occasions, which 
we will come to in a minute. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Borah. They are striving for 
power, they are striving to get certain terri- 
tory and certain possessions, and so forth? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Borah. I do not see that Russia’s 
coming into the situation has changed it in 
any respect except possibly to complicate 
the situation by the presence of another 
great nation. 

Mr. Brown. I do not know whether I can 
make myself clear, Senator, but it seems to 
me that a more cynical, a more Machia- 
vellian attitude has come into national af- 
fairs of recent years than we had ever seen 
before. 

Senator Borah. You take the close of the 
revolutionary wars of France, and Mr. 
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Pitt’s description of those wars, and the 
Machiavellian purpose of all who were 
carrying on those wars, he went on to say 
that they were not fighting nations but were 
fighting a system for the destruction of all 
nations. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Borah. And he called attention 
to the fact that the French revolutionary 
people had sent out word to the effect that 
they would supply the means by which they 
could overthrow any government with 
which people were dissatisfied. Now is not 
that practically the same principle as the 
one invoked here? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Borah. And you will recall that 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars, Premier 
Jenkinson, who was at the head of the Eng- 
lish Government at that time, had the ques- 
tion presented to him of whether he would 
divide France, dismember it, divide it up 
among the nations which wanted parts of 
France, and so forth, and so forth. He re- 
fused to accede to the proposition, making 
himself very unpopular in England and 
throughout the rest of the world. Was that 
proposition, presented at that time to the 
Prime Minister of England, any different 
from the proposition that was presented at 
the time of the making of the Versailles 
Treaty? 

Mr. Brown. The only difference I see, 
Senator, is that today it is on a much vaster 
scale. 

Senator Borah. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Brown. It is on a much vaster scale. 
We are drawn into it more immediately 
than we would have been a hundred years 
ago. . 

Senator Borah. But you must remember 
that France sent her representatives to this 
continent. They came here to undertake 
participation in the proposition, and really 
undertook to dictate to the Congress of this 
Government with reference to important 
affairs, presumptuously attempting in every 
way to direct the affairs of this Govern- 
ment; so they were just as close to us as 
anybody could be and still not be a part of 
us. The only point with me is, it seems to 
me that while it is proper, of course, to con- 
sider the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion, it is not new. 

Mr. Brown. It is not new, sir—it is not 
new to you, and to other students, but I am 
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not at all certain that it is not entirely new 
to the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple, and one of the results that I hope will 
come from these hearings is an education 
of the American people as to that. The re- 
sponsibility that lies on the Senators of this 
committee is vast, so that by their action or 
their inaction this committee may pro- 
foundly affect the destiny, the fortunes of 
this country. Therefore what is apparent 
to some of us clearly, should be made very 
apparent to the country at large. 

Senator Borah. You spoke about the mat- 
ter of undeclared wars, and called attention 
to several instances in our own history. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Borah. You also spoke about the 
proposition that there was no control of the 
Executive with reference to undeclared war. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Borah. And there is no means by 
which it can be controlled, except the sense 
of responsibility in the President, is there? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; exactly. 

Senator Borah. We need not bother our- 
selves about that, because it is up to the 
President and his sense of responsibility as 
to undeclared war? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Borah. Is that your view of it? 

Mr. Brown. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Borah. Then your third propo- 
sition is that the thing we should do is to 
accept a course of neutrality such as has 
been pointed out and through practice es- 
tablished for many, many years? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Borah. And that we should 
undertake to pursue a course in that respect 
which, as you believe, is the safest course 
of all? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; and, as I believe, is 
really the self-respecting American attitude 
that we have always had heretofore. 

Senator Borah. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Connally. 

Senator Connally. Dr. Brown, am I cor- 
rect in the conclusion that you favor repeal 
of this temporary neutrality legislation? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connally. You favor going back 
to the old doctrine of international law as 
we have known it heretofore? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. I am not questioning, 
sir, the motives which prompted that legis- 
lation. 
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Senator Connally. No; I understand. 

Mr. Brown. It only seems to me now that 
in view of the extreme delicacy of the inter- 
national situation our Government should 
be perfectly free to make any decision it 
wants to, either participative or not; and 
of course I do not wish to imply that that 
would be without the active advice and con- 
sent of the legislative branch. 

Senator Connally. In other words, your 
view is that we are upon sounder ground in 
simply undertaking to follow the traditional 
theories of international law? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connally. That is, than to pro- 
ceed now arbitrarily to do anything? 

Mr. Brown. Exactly; yes, sir. 

Senator Connally. That is because what- 
ever we do, one way or the other, we will 
inevitably affect the states, some of those 
who may become belligerents? 

Mr. Brown. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Connally. And that in doing that 
we would be departing from real neutrality. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; exactly, sir. 

Senator Connally. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Johnson? 

Senator Johnson of California. Looking 
at the realities of the case, Doctor, looking 
purely at the realities, do you see any rea- 
son why the United States cannot keep out 
of this mess if it wishes? 

Mr. Brown. None whatever—with this 
qualification, unless a serious attempt is not 
made to stem this rising tide of partisan- 
ship and hatred in this country. Now I do 
not want to apologize for the totalitarian 
states or excuse them to anybody. I could 
join in denunciation, Senator, of lots of 
these things, but I still maintain that our 
role for our own security and for the 
greater role of international security ulti- 
mately, the role possibly of a peacemaker 
and a mediator, should require that we stay 
out of these complications; and I believe 
there is no need, there is no necessity of our 
going in. 

Senator Johnson of California. The thing 
we must guard against, then, is the propa- 
ganda of which we hear so much at the pres- 
ent time, put forth in an effort to take us 
into the war? 

Mr. Brown. That is, it seems to me, the 
immediate danger. 

Senator Johnson of California. You be- 
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lieve, as Jefferson did, that every govern. 
ment has a right to be as it sees fit, that we 
have no concern with determining what the 
government of any other state shall be, and 
that our role is to keep clear of any sort of 
entanglements with them? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Johnson of California. All of that 
in your mind does not by any means, as it 
does not in mine, apologize, as you said, for 
what has been done by the totalitarian goy- 
ernments, for their wrongs, for their cruel- 
ties, for their barbarities, and the like, but 
this Government should keep clear and can 
keep clear if there is a will to do so? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Johnson of California. That is 
all. 

Senator Connally. May I ask one more 
question before you pass on? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Connally. Doctor, you also stated 
that in the application or in the assertion 
of our rights as neutrals it would be up to 
us to insist on their respect or forego tem- 
porary redress at least until some future 
time? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connally. That covers, of course, 
our right to trade with other countries? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connally. Under international 
law, subject only to the rights of blockade 
and contraband, we have a right to carry 
on trade with either the belligerents or with 
any neutral power, unrestricted; that is 
true? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Connally. On the other hand we 
have a right to abstain from that if we think 
in a practical situation that is the wise 
course to pursue? 

Mr. Brown. Exactly. 

I would like to stress this point—there is 
a necessity of neutral laws being adaptable 
to change, like all other laws. Under that 
situation it was necessary to have an exten- 
sion of the doctrine of continuous voyage, 
which John Bassett Moore called the doc- 
trine of ultimate consumption. Now, if you 
will let me touch on something that has 
been touched upon in these hearings, 
namely, blockades. I had the pleasure of 
hearing the chairman speak on this subject 
recently at a banquet. It is true that, under 
modern conditions of warfare, your block- 
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ade can be extended far out to sea, and, 
therefore, we have to admit a new adapta- 
tion of an old doctrine of blockade, which, 
in the last war, affected a whole Nation; 
and the neutral trying to get goods through 
had to face the necessity of their being 
intercepted much farther out to sea. 

As in the case of the Alabama, we were 
very patient; we had to suffer the depreda- 
tions of the Alabama; but a few years later 
that was taken care of by the payment of 
a large sum of money. 

Senator Pepper. So all we are going to do 
is write notes, and after the war is over, 
if we get around to it, we are going to pre- 
sent bills and say, “Won’t you be nice 
enough to pay it?” 

Mr. Brown. Might I say, Senator, that 
this is no different from ordinary litigation? 
In litigation the clients have to wait a long 
time for redress. 

Senator Pepper. Well, you might extend 
that and regard that as a lawsuit, and if 
they drive your commerce off the seas, you 
might present a claim for compensation; 
but that is not the protection of commerce 
and trade and nationals, as I understand it. 
Now, only this last thing: Now, if we adopt 
the cash-and-carry proposal, then our ships 
do not go to the belligerent powers or to any 
intimately connected neutral powers at all, 
do they? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

Senator Pepper. And if we adopt the neu- 
trality proposal that you have suggested, 
we have difficulties in connection with that, 
too, do we not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Senator Pepper. Well now, all those are 
negative ideas that you propose; that is to 
say, we go merrily along trying to observe 
the freedom of the seas. Now, you do not 
contemplate any affirmative action of any 
kind? 

Mr. Brown. Indeed I do, Senator. 

Senator Pepper. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Brown. Most certainly I believe it 
is the duty of a neutral nation to affirm and 
to stand for law, whether your robber or 
thief or gangster listens to you or not. I 
think a neutral nation or group of nations 

should always stand up vigorously for the 
established rules of neutrality, but I do not 
Say that it necessarily means war. It may 
mean, of course, that the situation may be- 
come impossible and you see there is noth- 
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ing left to do but fight; but I wish to reserve 
in this case, in the present circumstances, I 
wish to reserve complete liberty of action 
to make this decision. 

Senator Pepper. Doctor, I was very much 
impressed by your desire to reserve action, 
but you limited that to participation in 
world trade; but I have not heard you say 
anything about participation in efforts to 
maintain and preserve world peace. Do you 
exclude that possibility? 

Mr. Brown. May I call attention to that 
portion of my statement where I did suggest 
that? 

The vindication of neutral rights is an interna- 
tional duty as well as a national one. When 
nations resort to war, the peaceful nations surely 
have the special responsibility of maintaining faith 
in international law and order. Furthermore, only 
genuine neutrals can serve as mediators. In a war- 
crazed world some nations must keep themselves 
free to serve as peacemakers. 

I feel we have a very large role, Senator, to 
fulfill as a neutral. 

Senator Pepper. You think the best way 
to maintain world peace is to so act that 
whenever the belligerents call on you to 
preserve peace, we will be available? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; and that is why I think 
our negotiations with Germany and Italy 
failed, because we had already taken sides 
and had indulged in expressions of opinion, 
and were not regarded as neutral. 

Senator Pepper. So you do not believe in 
any effort preliminary to a war to preserve 
the peace? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, I think our diplomafs 
should always be working to avert a war. 

Senator Pepper. Well, you do believe that 
it would be a good idea to have an intimate 
knowledge of the world and intimate con- 
tact with it in trying to keep the peace of 
the world? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; exactly. 

Senator Pepper. Thank you. 


IV 


The Chairman. Mr. Witness, you have 
stated to us three times that Germany, in 
denying us the freedom of the seas, in con- 
nection with their establishment on Febru- 
ary 1 of their submarine zone, left us no 
alternative but war. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. Did we recognize the es- 
tablishment of that zone as the establish- 
ment of a blockade? 
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Mr. Brown. No; I do not think, sir, if 
you speak strictly, that it could be com- 
pared to a blockade. 

The Chairman. We did not recognize it 
as a blockade, did we? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

The Chairman. If we had recognized it 
as a blockade we would have had no com- 
plaint against the destruction of our ships 
in attempting to run the blockade, would 
we? 

Mr. Brown. Well, you mean that the nar- 
rowing of the lane down was not to be con- 
sidered as a blockade? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. No. 

The Chairman. We did not recognize it 
as a blockade, we recognized it as an at- 
tempt to deny us the freedom of the seas? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, another thing: Has 
not modern naval warfare rather changed 
the dangers to neutral shipping? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, decidedly. 

The Chairman. For instance, the visit 
and search, when we had no subsurface 
vessels or had no airplanes, rarely ever 
caused any loss of life, did it? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

The Chairman. We may obtain compen- 
sation for violation of international law in 
the loss of property, if there is no loss of 
life; but there is no sufficient compensation 
for the taking of life, is there? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

The Chairman. Is there any reason why 
our Government should not take exactly the 
same legal position as to protection of the 
freedom of the seas in the event of war in 
Europe and the establishment of a similar 
zone and the sinking of vessels within that 
zone, with the destruction of the lives of 
our citizens? 

Mr. Brown. To be perfectly candid, Sen- 
ator, I see no reason why we should not 
make a similar decision if we thought it 
wise. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, was 
it wise to go to war, with the terrible loss 
the people of our country sustained, just for 
the protection of that neutral right? 

Mr. Brown. If I would answer your ques- 
tion in the light of what has happened since, 
I would say that perhaps the results have 
been extremely disappointing; but as we 
faced the situation at that time, I would say 
that there was nothing left for us to do but 
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a manful attitude of protecting what we re- 
garded as our fundamental rights. 

The Chairman. I agreed with you at the 
time of the war and I agree with you now, 
because I believe we must command respect 
for international law, particularly in con- 
nection with loss of life at sea; and I would 
take exactly the same position in another 
war if the same situation took place; but 
again, I do not believe that insisting on the 
right is of sufficient value. Therefore, | 
have introduced a proposed bill pending 
before committee, and all, in effect, I would 
say is that every privilege of international 
law may be enjoyed by our citizens except 
that they must convey the title to some 
foreigner before the goods go into that sub- 
marine zone. Now, how does that interfere 
with international law in any way? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t see that it interferes 
with international law, but I do think it 
interferes with national rights, the rights of 
our citizens to go freely and trade. It 
seems to me it is a self-denying ordinance 
that does not bring with it adequate com- 
pensation, though I would like to add that 
that proposition is the least objectionable 
of all the neutrality legislation. 

The Chairman. Let us not confuse the 
two propositions. In the existing Neutrality 
Act the cash-and-carry is combined with the 
control over our vessels? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. I think that was a mis- 
take, and I have separated the two. The 
cash-and-carry proposition says this: That 
any country in the world, belligerent or 
neutral, can come here and buy anything 
it wants in our country and take it where 
it pleases, provided that title is conveyed 
out of the citizens. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I understand it. 

The Chairman. How does that provision 
in any way interfere with neutrality? 

Mr. Brown. I do not think it interferes 
with neutrality in itself; no. 

The Chairman. That part does not? 

Mr. Brown. No. I mean any nation can 
put restrictions on its own citizens. 

The Chairman. It is well, however, in 
placing restrictions on a citizen and on the 
goods that go out of the country here, to 
make them universal inside the country, is 
it not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is, you would not 
want to say that certain goods shall not go 
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out of the country at all and others shall go 
out of the country? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I would like to make 
this reservation: That you can conceive of 
a national need, for example, of keeping 
certain things at home, for our own need, 
like oil and scrap iron, if we needed those 
things. 

The Chairman. If we actually needed 
them? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. But on the other hand if 
we did not actually need them, to attempt 
to say that certain things shall not go out 
of the country and other things may go out 
of the country would not be as neutral in its 
application during war as if we allowed 
everything to go out? 

Mr. Brown. Exactly. 

The Chairman. Now, as to the shipping 
provision: I take it that if my proposed 
peace act had been in effect in 1917 we 
would have had no vessels destroyed in the 
submarine zone, because the President 
could have defined a submarine zone in 
which our vessels could not enter. 

Mr. Brown. That is true. 

The Chairman. And if we had restrained 
our American vessels from going in there, 
there would have been no destruction of the 
lives of our citizens in that zone? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

The Chairman. Then we agree there is no 
harm done, in the Neutrality Act, in mak- 
ing a citizen transfer his title before the 
goods leave this country? 

Mr. Brown. Except to this extent: That 
you have given carte blanche to the bellig- 
erents. 

The Chairman. If you do not give carte 
blanche to them, you must discriminate 
between them? 

Mr. Brown. No; the other alternative is 
indicated, where they unduly interfere: Just 
call attention to the violation, as in any 
legal affair, and wait for your redress. 

The Chairman. Now, getting back to the 
carte blanche: As a matter of fact, we gave 
carte blanche to the belligerents before the 
World War to come in and get whatever 
they could take? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; but we did not give 
them carte blanche to do what they wanted 
to our vessels and goods on the high seas. 

The Chairman. Now I am going back to 
the shipping provisions of this bill. There 
is no harm in transferring the title. There 
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is quite a good deal of consideration to be 
given to the shipping provisions, I admit. 

That has been called to the attention of 
this committee a number of times. It has 
been suggested that probably prohibiting 
our vessels from going down here into the 
Gulf of Mexico might be unreasonable and 
should be changed. On the other hand it 
occurs to me there is not sufficient remedy 
for the destruction of the lives of our sailors 
in the German submarine zone. It is not 
one of those cases in which we can afford 
to wait until the war is over for compensa- 
tion. I concede we could with regard to 
goods, but the submarine having brought 
into existence a new character of naval war- 
fare today, we seem to have no protection 
at this time against the sinking of ships 
without notice, in war. 

Mr. Brown. Senator, I defer very sin- 
cerely to your own opinion and judgment on 
those matters. It seems to me that is a 
question of policy which must be decided 
by those most competent. 

Personally, I would say I would prefer 
a more manly attitude of national defense, 
of assertion of our rights, rather than telling 
our citizens, “You must stay home; you 
cannot trade; you cannot go abroad; you 
cannot do this and that.” It would seem 
that in time of war we should take a more 
vigorous stand than that. 

The Chairman. Our citizens had a right 
to go into the German submarine zone, did 
they not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. And now you would say 
to them in the case of a similar war, with a 
similar zone, “You go at your own risk’’? 

Mr. Brown. I think in the light of what 
happened they would be taking pretty big 
chances; yes. 

The Chairman. You would say to them, 
“Go at your own risk’’? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. You would say that, 
although they would be doing something 
legal? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you think it would be 
any worse to tell a citizen of the United 
States we will not protect your legal rights 
than to tell him not to go into a forbidden 
zone? 

Mr. Brown. Frankly, Senator, it would 
seem to me if that principle were applied 
in all the realm of law it would be a very 
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dangerous one, to say, “Because your rights 
are menaced or are in danger, you haven’t 
any.” 

The Chairman. We know that when a 
citizen tries to run a legal blockade he is 
doing it at his own risk, because he is doing 
something illegal; but you stated that as 
to the submarine zone that was sought to 
be created on February 1, 1917, our citizens 
had a legal right to enter it. I think we 
would all agree to that. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. But, now, you would say 
to them, instead of trying to keep them 
from going into the danger zone, ‘You go 
at your own risk, and we won’t protect 
you”? 

Mr. Brown. Subject to the observance of 
the rules of neutrality; yes. 

The Chairman. I understand. But never- 
theless they have a legal right there. We 
fought for the legal right, but now instead 
of attempting here to protect their legal 
rights by war as we did before, or to stop 
them from going in there, you would say 
to them, “You have a legal right, but we 
won’t protect that legal right; if you get 
destroyed in there, it is at your own risk.” 

Do you think that is a dignified course for 
the Government to take? 

Mr. Brown. Frankly, I do; yes. Yes; I 
feel that is better than to sacrifice in ad- 
vance any real right; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We are sacrificing our 
citizens by not protecting them in their 
legal rights? 

Mr. Brown. But isn’t that true, sir, in a 
municipal law, that many times and in 
many situations you haven’t adequate pro- 
tection of citizens? 

The Chairman. But we try to protect 
them. We do not always succeed. 

Mr. Brown. You try to, and they may be 
a long time getting redress. 

The Chairman. But we have never yet 
said to a citizen inside of this country, that 
I know of, “You have certain legal rights, 
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it is very dangerous for you to exercise 
them; if you do, we won’t attempt to pro- 
tect you, and therefore you don’t get the 
benefit of the laws; you do it at your own 
risk, because it is dangerous.” Is that the 
theory? 

Mr. Brown. Perhaps I do not quite get 
the distinction, sir, but it would seem to 
me that in any event we are only insisting 
on the legal right and its ultimate vindica- 
tion, and that the process by which you 
vindicate it is another matter, whether you 
do it by prolonged litigation, arbitration, or 
even if you resort finally to war itself. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Senator Johnson of California. How about 
the small nations, like the Scandinavian 
nations, Holland, and Denmark, that were 
at the very scene of activity during the 
World War? Did they maintain nev- 
trality? 

Mr. Brown. With the greatest difficulty; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Johnson of California. But they 
maintained it? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; they maintained it. 

Senator Johnson of California. Did they 
have any statutes of the character that we 
are contemplating here? 

Mr. Brown. None that I am aware of. 

Senator Johnson of California. Do you 
know whether any of the greater countries 
engaged in war had statutes in relation to 
their conduct in being neutral ? 

Mr. Brown. Some may have adopted 
them. Of course I cannot claim familiarity 
with all legislation. I think for example 
that the French Government has perma- 
nent neutrality laws and various ordinances, 
but I do not understand that in this case 
there was specific legislation by these neu- 
tral countries for this purpose. 

Senator Johnson of California. That is 
all. 

The Chairman. We thank you very much. 

Senator Johnson of California. Thank 
you, Doctor. 

Senator Connally. Thank you, Doctor. 
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Interparliamentary Union 


The Jubilee Conference at Oslo 


The Inter-Parliamentary Council, meet- 
ing at Nice in April, has arranged the 
XXXVth Conference at Oslo, August 15- 
19, as in part a celebration of the Union’s 
fiftieth anniversary. The Norwegian 
Group, whose invitation supported by the 
Government was received with the keenest 
pleasure, is preparing an attractive pro- 
gram of receptions and excursions through 
the country and along its coasts. The pro- 
gram of the Conference stands as a proof 
of the interest which the Union takes in 
problems of the day. 


PROGRAM 


The Conference will open with a sitting 
held in the “Aula” of the University to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of the Union. 


1. Election of the President and Bureau 
of the Conference. 

2. General Debate on the Report of the 
Secretary General. 

3. The Peaceful Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes. 


Report to be presented in the name of the 
Permanent Committees on Juridical Questions and 
on Political and Organisation Questions by M. M. 
C. E. Boncaerts, Member of the Second Cham- 
ber of the States-General, former Minister 
(Netherlands) . 


4. The Maintenance and Development of 
Small and Medium-Sized Family Farms. 


Report to be presented in the name of the 
Permanent Committees on Economic and Finan- 
cial Questions and on Social and Humanitarian 
Questions by M. J. Sunppy, Member of the Stort- 
ing (Norway). 


5. The Budgetary Year. 


Report to be presented in the name of the 
Permanent Committees on Juridical Questions and 
on Political and Organisation Questions by M. A. 
Vouct, Member of the Lower House (Sweden). 
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6. Vocational Training. 


Report to be presented in the name of the 
Permanent Committees on Economic and Finan- 
cial Questions and on Social and Humanitarian 
Questions by H. E. Baron J. SzterENy1, Member 
of the Upper Chamber, former Minister (Hun- 
gary). 


7. Communication of the names of dele- 
gates of the Groups to the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Council from the XXXVth to the 
XXXVIth Conference. 


Under Article 13 of the Statutes of the Union, 
each Group must nominate its two delegates to 
the Council at least one month before the open- 
ing of the Conference. These appointments are 
communicated to the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau 
and by the latter to the Conference. 


8. Election of a Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee to take the place of M. J. 
EsTELRICH (Spain), whose term of office 
in the Executive Committee has expired. 


Under Article 17 of the Statutes, a retiring mem- 
ber is not eligible for re-election and must be re- 
placed by a member belonging to another Group. 


All the Rapporteurs, Chairman of Com- 
mittees, have been asked to prepare their 
reports beforehand; these will be printed, 
together with the texts of the Resolutions to 
be presented to the Conference, in the 
“Documents préliminaires” of the Confer- 
ence which will be sent in good time to all 
participants whose subscriptions have been 
paid to the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau. 


TIME-TABLE OF THE CONFERENCE 

Sittings will be held from 10 a. m. to 1 
p.m., and in the afternoon from 3 p.m. 
onwards. 


Tuesday 15 August 


Morning: Ceremony at the “Aula” of 
the University. 

Afternoon: Opening of the Conference at 
the Storting. General Debate. 
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Wednesday 16 August 


Morning: Continuation and conclusion 
of the General Debate. 

Afternoon: The Peaceful Settlement of 
International Disputes. 


Thursday 17 August 


Morning: The Peaceful Settlement of 
International Disputes. Continuation and 
conclusion of the debate. 

Afternoon: Excursion. 


Friday 18 August 


Morning and Afternoon: The Mainte- 
nance and Development of Small and 
Medium-Sized Family Farms. 


Saturday 19 August 


Morning: The Budgetary Year. 
Afternoon: Vocational Training. 
tions. Close of the Conference. 


Elec- 


Draft Resolutions 


The Inter-Parliamentary Council, to- 
gether with several Sub-Committees of the 
Union, met at Nice from 12 to 17 April, 
to prepare the work of the plenary Confer- 
ence of Oslo. 

Despite international tension and storm- 
clouds in the political sky, seventy-two dele- 
gates belonging to the Groups of the 
following fourteen countries came_ to 
the Riviera: Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Great Britain, Hungary, Ireland, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Romania, 
Sweden, Turkey, and Yugo-Slavia. 

The following Draft Kesolutions were re- 
ported out for consideration at the confer- 
ence at Oslo. 


I 


As for the draft resolution on the Peace- 
ful Settlement of International Disputes, 
it was the subject of lively criticism on the 
part of M. Henri Rolin (Belgium). In his 
opinion, this draft stopped half way, at the 
point where the necessary conclusions 
should be drawn from the present situation. 
With the end in view of following up the 
recommendations contained in the draft, it 
was important at the present juncture “to 
confront acts of aggression by a close union 
of peaceful nations.” The two Committees 
declined to follow the lead of M. Rolin, 
some of the delegates being opposed to his 
proposal itself, others considering that it 
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was not for the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
to take sides. The preliminary draft reso. 
lution was therefore adopted unanimously, 
with one abstention, and M. Bongaerts 
(Netherlands) was asked to present it to 
the Oslo Conference. It runs as follows: 


The Peaceful Settlement of 
International Disputes 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union, faithful to a 
tradition and to principles which it has consistently 
voiced for fifty years, 

considers it a duty not merely to pursue, but 
also to strengthen its efforts to obtain respect of 
peaceful methods for the settlement of all disputes 
which may arise between nations. 

Since the economic, social, and demographic 
problems which are the main causes of interna- 
tional disputes are such that they cannot all be 
solved by legal procedure alone, 

the XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

notes that general peace can find no guarantee 
other than collaboration between States with a 
view to satisfying the economic and social needs 
of the nations by peaceful methods. 

It considers that such collaboration will only 
be possible if the States agree to seek together the 
satisfactory solutions to the essential problems 
arising out of those economic and social needs, 
while mutually respecting their independence and 
their internal and external sovereignty. 


II 


The Maintenance and Development of 
Small and Medium-Sized Family 
Farms 

The XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

considering that the prosperity of the peasant 
population is the basis of stability and _ progress 
in every nation, 

considering that such prosperity will necessarily 
be promoted by maintaining and developing small 
and medium-sized family farms, 

considering that it would no doubt be a method 
of checking the flight from the land in certain 
countries, 

believes 

1. That, in order to insure the preservation of 
holdings farmed by members of the same family, 
it is desirable 

(a) to constitute family farms; 
(b) to establish a system making it pos 
sible to avoid subdividing family farms. 

2. That it is desirable to facilitate the acquis- 
tion and farming of small properties intended to 
be run as family concerns. 
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3. That consolidation should be encouraged 
wherever parcelling is excessive. 

4. That statistics relating to the land system 
should be compiled simultaneously in all coun- 
tries at regular intervals and in accordance with 
similar principles, with the greatest possible ac- 
curacy. 

5. It expresses the hope that the European Con- 
ference on Rural Life which is to meet in Geneva 
in the autumn of 1939, will suggest effective solu- 
tions in this respect. 


III 


The Budgetary Year 


After having been informed of the discussions 
of the Committees concerned, in the course of 
which it appeared 

(a) that, for many reasons, it is impossible to 
lay down general rules regarding the most favour- 
able date for the tabling, the examination, and 
the passing of the budget; 

(b) that, in particular, the argument in regard 
to the passing of contracts cannot be taken into 
account in this connection in all countries; 

the XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
considers 

that it cannot give a definite opinion either as 
regards the best system of establishing budgetary 
estimates, which must of necessity be approximate 
ones, especially in the present time of uncertainty, 
or as regards the “parliamentary convenience” of 
any particular date for the budget. 

But it does consider it a duty to point out what 
would be the main conditions necessary for the 
exercise of the representative system: 

1. The parliamentary right of investigation and 
control must remain untouched; 

2. Expenditure and revenue can be more ac- 
curately calculated if the period of preparation 
is as near as possible to that of execution; 
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3. It is indispensable that the State budgetary 
year should coincide with the budgetary year of 
local authorities; 

4. “Douziémes provisoires” should, except in 
extraordinary cases which cannot be foreseen, be 
most scrupulously avoided. 

As regards other points, the Conference wishes 
to recall the conclusions of the Budapest Confer- 
ence, and it again expresses its full and entire sup- 
port of the ideas set forth in those conclusions. 


IV 


Vocational Training 

The XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

(a) considering that the effective organisation 
of vocational training is desirable in the interests 
of workers and employers alike and of the com- 
munity as a whole, 

(b) considering, moreover, that such organisa- 
tion would be likely to insure a better balance of 
the labour market and, consequently, to assist in 
combating unemployment, 

(c) considering, lastly, that at its XXVth Ses- 
sion the International Labour Conference adopted 
recommendations relating to vocational training 
and apprenticeship in which it suggests appro- 
priate measures for adapting vocational training 
to the needs of the moment, 

asks the Groups of the Union to approach the 
competent national authorities with a view to in- 
suring the application of the following principles: 

1. The school-leaving age to be raised and 
the additional time spent at school to be given 
a tendency towards the vocational preparation 
and training of pupils. 

2. Compulsory supplementary teaching to be 
provided for all young people of both sexes dur- 
ing apprenticeship. 

3. Legal regulations relating to apprenticeship 
in each country to be extended and a statute 
of apprenticeship to be drawn up. 











The Appeasement of World Strife 


By L. M. PAPE 


University of Chicago 


ATIONAL and international turmoil 

today is, as in almost any day, impor- 
tantly economic in origin. 
parity and downright need are the two 
source factors. Yet not so much need as 
demand, something over and above the 
minima of subsistence. And not so much 
mere disparity as such, but disparity con- 
strued as injustice. 


Economic dis- 


I 


Quite as important, however, is the psy- 
chological factor of a disordered state of 
mind: specifically, an inferiority complex, 
whipping and stinging into frenzied aggres- 
sion. 

It is terms like these that give intelligi- 
bility to Hitler’s rise to power and the sub- 
sequent actions of Germany. They are the 
direct result of economic hardship and 
psychic demoralization, produced by the 
loss of the War, the Versailles treaty and 
the attempts particularly of France at its 
economic and military enfeeblement. Cer- 
tainly the Teutonic race myth and its ac- 
companying anti-Semitism are grounded in 
the need of the Germans, individually and 
collectively, to regain their self-esteem. 

The analysis also holds for Japan and 
Italy, the former being hotly conscious of 
the condescension of the white races, the 
latter being stirred to hopes of achieving 
the remote greatness of ancient Greece and 
Rome. It is true even though all these 


countries, paradoxically though it super- 
ficially seems, accentuate their economic 
straits by pressure for a higher birth rate. 
In contrast notably to Great Britain and 
France these countries definitely belong to 
They are not without 


the “have-nots”’. 
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cause against those who shopped early at 
the colonial bargain counter. 

Economic disparity and need and mental 
derangement are quite as determinative of 
internal strife. In Italy and Germany pov- 
erty and a breakdown in morale caused joy- 
ful surrender to the despot and his totali- 
tarian philosophy. Japan has experienced 
comparatively little disorder, partly because 
of the peculiar nature of its psychological 
drive, and partly because the underprivi- 
leged masses have not had their need and 
disparity rationalized as injustice. In the 
United States, only the economic problem 
has been important. But, largely because 
of its alleviation by government agencies, 
it has not induced acceptance of fascist 
ways. Remedy has seemed to entail per- 
manent and radical abridgment of tradi- 
tional American /aissez faire. The issue 
has been misrepresented as one of real 
versus empty freedom. It is more rightly 
one of reaching for a new level of adjust- 
ment between the competing moral values 
of freedom and economic equality. 

In the light of the foregoing it is appar- 
ent that there is merit in the doctrine of 
appeasement as it has been practiced by 
Mr. Chamberlain. The appeasement is 
most directly economic in character but 
it has psychological implications. To be 
sure, it might be vouchsafed that in a 
world in which a limited supply of mate- 
rial goods confronts a potentially infinite 
demand, the Oriental philosophy of re- 
stricted desire is preferable to the Occiden- 
tal objective of expanding and manipulat- 
ing the supply side of the equation. But 
we are apparently committed to the latter 
course. 
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II 


Naturally the solution lies in the removal 
of the causes. Even animals fight only for 
good cause, e.g., food and self-defense, 
and cease fighting when their objective is 
reached, or the occasion removed. It 
would seem self-evident that a redress of 
the economic balance, both national and 
international, would, in destroying the 
causes of strife, be attended by the ces- 
sation of strife, that is, a relative cessa- 
tion. Of course it would also be necessary, 
in lieu of any clear justification for our- 
selves, to modify our attitudes towards the 
yellow races and the Germans, e.g., with 
respect to the latter’s sole responsibility for 
the World War. 

The cry is loud, however, that such a 
policy would but whet the appetite of the 
aggressor nations and at the same time 
give them the strength and courage where- 
with to pursue their violent ways. Or, 
again, that life is sheerly a struggle for 
power: either the other man must be kept 
down or he will put you down. Finally, 
that the real struggle is ideological, be- 
tween the sharply divergent philosophies 
of democracy and totalitarianism. This 
last, however, is doubtful, even though it 
does take the headlines. Battles are not 
apt to be waged merely about the truth of 
ideas. Conversely, it is easy to conceive 
of aggression between two totalitarian 
states. 

It is true that, unlike the animal’s, 
man’s fighting can become methodological 
destruction. Man can hate and can ex- 
pand his lust. Furthermore, human actions 
are inclined somewhat to a pendulum’s 
swing; the greater the deficiency the greater 
the subsequent excess. It is therefore ten- 
able that if aggressor nations and the un- 
privileged proletariat are granted a greater 
share in the economic pie and assurance of 
the world’s highest regard, they will be- 
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come more rather than less demanding. At 
least for some indefinite temporary but 
unpleasant period. 

It still remains true, however, that dis- 
satisfaction turns into satisfaction upon pos- 
session of the desired object, just as a soft 


answer turns away wrath. It is also true 
that those who are rendered mighty for evil 
may lapse into actionless smugness. In any 
case, the rejection of the method of appease- 
ment should be premised upon the accep- 
tability of some other method, certainly not, 
however, the method of war, which settles 
nothing. 

War is highly unfortunate, deeply tragic, 
if the process creates suffering for weak and 
innocent people. It is evil for Ethiopians, 
Czechs, American Indians, Boers, to suffer 
at the hands of their invaders. Those who 
do not feel sympathy and render such aid 
as is feasible are at moral fault. On the 
other hand, the significant choices in life are 
rather between better and worse than be- 
tween good and bad; are between com- 
plexes, each containing a mixture of value 
and disvalue. The existence of evil in a 
situation, even in an aggression, does not, 
merely and of itself, negate the possible 
relative goodness of the situation viewed as 
a whole and with reference to some other 
alternative whole. In short, the suffering, 
e.g., of Czechoslovakia, is merely an item, 
albeit an important one, in the total balance 
sheet. 

It would not be surprising if events 
should develop weakness, perhaps for a 
reason as yet uncalculated. Appeasement 
is perhaps too much thought of as a sop. 
This is a mistake. What is wanted by the 
aggressor nations is nothing short of equal- 
ity. But this means that the present bene- 
ficiaries of the status quo must relinquish 
a large part of their holdings. It is not 


clear, it is even doubtful, that they are 
prepared to make any such sacrifice. 























A Glance at the Policy of the 





United States Towards 
Latin America 


By RAUL d@ECA 


N these days when the present adminis- 
tration in this country is endeavoring to 

carry out with redoubled energy its good 
neighbor policy towards Latin America by 
numerous and varied measures; and when 
the whole country seems to be teeming with 
the most extraordinary projects for the pro- 
motion of friendly relations with the other 
nations of this continent, it may be ap- 
posite to stop for a moment to consider 
once more the true sources of the exist- 
ing policy of this country towards Latin 
America. 

Of course, at once we must remind our- 
selves that the good neighbor policy is 
not entirely a new thing. It is, in fact, 
only a corollary of the century-old basic 
foreign policy of this country as stated by 
President Monroe, and an attempt to de- 
fine anew this policy, as it applies to Latin 
America, in terms of new world circum- 
stances. Today, as in the past, this policy 
springs from considerations which are of 
economic, political, and strategic character. 
The paragraphs that follow are devoted to 
a rapid study of these considerations. 


I 


The commerce of the United States with 
Latin America a century ago did not loom 
very large in the balance sheet of this 
country’s foreign trade. There is no doubt, 
however, that the potentialities of that com- 
merce weighed heavily in the thoughts of 
President Monroe and his advisers when 
they considered what policy to adopt in re- 
gard to continental affairs. 
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Today, likewise, the commerce of the 
United States with Latin America as a 
whole is still less important than this na- 
tion’s trade with other regions of the world. 
Thus, of the total foreign trade of the 
United States for the calendar year ended 
December, 1938, the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can Republics supplied only approximately 
23 percent of the imports and took 16 per- 
cent of the exports. To the countries of 
Europe the United States exported dur- 
ing the same year goods valued at $1,325, 
964,235 and to Asia goods amounting to 
$506,747,204. Canada alone received from 
this country during that year goods total- 
ing $467,661,884. The total value of ex- 
ports from the United States to the twenty 
Latin American nations during the same 
period was $494,870,000. 

It may, therefore, be said that in so far 
as this element enters into the formula- 
tion of our policy towards Latin America, 
it is still the potentialities, rather than the 
actualities, that seem to weigh in the minds 
of our leaders. 

Right here it might be apropos to in- 
quire into the foundations for these hopes 
concerning the future trade possibilities of 
Latin America. To be sure, such trade is 
bound to increase as the population and the 
wealth of those nations increase. How- 
ever, according to all information available, 
Latin America, with the exception of small 
areas, is apt to remain primarily the pro- 
ducer of raw materials and foodstuffs. Now 
the greatest consumers of manufactured 
goods are, and always have been, the highly 
industrialized nations of the world. Great 
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Britain, Japan, France, and Germany are 
our best customers at the present time and 
probably will continue to be for many years 
to come, unless another world war sub- 
merges us all in chaos. 

As producers of raw materials, with lim- 
ited supply of capital, it does not seem 
feasible to expect that the Latin American 
market for manufactured goods will ever 
be as large as those other highly industrial- 
ized areas of the world. 

We all have read a good deal in recent 
months about the desperate efforts made 
by certain nations, particularly Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, to capture the trade of 
Latin America to the detriment of the 
United States. As a matter of fact this na- 
tion’s trade with Latin America as a whole 
is still today larger than that of Great 
Britain, Germany, Japan and Italy put to- 
gether. It is true that, of late, the trade 
of the United States with certain individual 
Latin American countries has decreased 
somewhat; but it is equally true that the 
exports of the United States to Latin Amer- 
ica as a whole have shown a steady increase. 
And whenever there has been a decrease of 
trade, as for instance in the case of Argen- 
tina, Mexico, and Uruguay, this decrease 
has been due in the main to restrictions, 
natural and otherwise, imposed upon im- 
ports from the United States on account of 
the decreased purchases by the United 
States in those countries. 

The tendentious character of the news 
in this regard published daily in the press 
is particularly noticeable when we con- 
sider the whole matter in the light of de- 
velopments during the last quarter of a 
century. Before the World War the com- 
merce of the United States with Latin 
America was quite insignificant in com- 
parison to the European trade with those 
countries. The War gave this country the 
opportunity to capture the Latin American 
markets. But after 1919 some of the Euro- 
pean countries staged a come-back and the 
percentage of the United States trade with 
Latin America decreased. But in spite of 
this decrease of percentage, the total value 
of the American exports to those countries 
has increased almost continuously, as one 
may find out by glancing at the trade 
Statistics. 

It is, therefore, difficult to justify the 
alarmist news spread in this country about 
the matter. To expect that Latin America 
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would cease completely to trade with the 
rest of the world and favor the United 
States with its exclusive orders, even 
against its own most fundamental inter- 
ests, is preposterous, to say the least. It is 
not easy to see how a nation like Argentina, 
for instance, would be willing to sacrifice 
her profitable and well-established trade 
with Great Britain merely to please the 
continental bloc idealists, particularly 
when this country does not seem to be in- 
clined to reciprocate by purchasing more of 
the Argentine goods. 


II 


As to the political aspect: In 1823 Presi- 
dent Monroe declared in no uncertain 
terms to the great powers of Europe that 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
system—presumably their political con- 
trol—to any portions of this continent 
would be looked upon by the United States 
government as dangerous to the peace and 
safety of this nation. There is no doubt 
that the principal reasons why, in those 
days and for some time thereafter, the 
European powers did not dare to counter- 
vail this declaration were, in the first place, 
the existing rivalry among themselves, and 
in the second place the might of the British 
navy. Today it is the naval might of the 
United States that lies between the am- 
bitions of Europe and the rich lands of 
America. But it is an entirely different 
question when we consider the efforts, now 
undoubtedly being made throughout Latin 
America, to extend to this hemisphere the 
totalitarian political theories and practices. 
Against the persuasiveness of political 
propaganda the use of force is of no avail. 
In fact, often it brings about opposite re- 
sults. A good deal has been said about the 
Nazi and Fascist propaganda in Latin 
America in detriment of the democratic 
form of government. We have been led to 
believe that Latin America, or parts of it, 
are on the verge of becoming totalitarian 
and that we in the United States must do 
something to prevent it. 

That such propaganda is dangerous to 
democracy, there is no doubt. But what 
most of us seem to forget is that dictatorial 
government is nothing new in Latin Amer- 
ica. In fact, in most of those countries no 
other form of government has ever existed 
or will be possible for many years to come. 
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In theory democracy is, undoubtedly, the 
most desirable form of government. But 
whether or not a democratic government is 
possible in any country at any stage of its 
development is a thing that few people will 
be rash enough to maintain. Democracy, 
as we conceive it today, is the government 
of the people by representatives of the ma- 
jority of the people, freely elected and re- 
sponsible and responsive to the will of that 
majority. For this reason a majority of 
the adult population in the country must be 
able to inform themselves as to political 
issues and be economically self-sufficient in 
order to be able to decide freely upon such 
issues, thus creating a reasonable pressure 
of public opinion. In how many of the 
Latin American countries is such a situation 
now existing? Certainly not in many. Re- 
gardless of name, the actual government in 
most of those countries has always been 
more or less in the hands of minorities and 
sometimes in the hands of a single domi- 
nating man. To fear for democracy in 
such countries is superfluous. As to those 
few countries of Latin America where a 
certain measure of democracy already ex- 
ists, there is as much danger of their be- 
coming totalitarians as there is, for in- 
stance, in the United States, and why we 
should presume to take upon ourselves the 
responsibility of guiding their destinies 
does not seem quite obvious. 

As a matter of fact, the issue is entirely 
a different one. Nazism and Fascism are 
forms of extreme nationalism which ap- 
peared after the World War in countries 
with grievances. Having decided to right 
their own wrongs by any means at their 
disposal, including threats of war and war 
itself, they concentrated full authority over 
the state and all its resources in the hands 
of potent leaders who promised to bring 
about redress. Such a situation is, of ne- 
cessity, provisional and explains the estab- 
lishment of military discipline in the whole 
nation as in time of war. It is even con- 
ceivable that a majority of the population 
sincerely approves of it, despite all the vio- 
lence against itself and its traditional 
liberties. 

Such a situation may exist in portions of 
Latin America today, but not in the aggra- 
vated form engendered by the World War 
in Europe. The dictatorial governments 
existing in Latin America have their origin 
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in the ignorance and extreme poverty of a 
large majority of the population. 

This, however, does not mean that there 
are no democratic ideals in such nations, 
Fortunately, in every one of them there is 
a tradition of democratic ideals maintained 
sometimes with the greatest sacrifices by 
a small group of high-minded individuals, 
These enlightened minorities, without the 
backing of public opinion, which does not 
exist, are powerless to oppose the ambitions 
of certain groups and individuals. But 
they keep the issue of democracy alive. It 
is not by bringing pressure to bear upon 
those governments that we, in the United 
States, will promote the best interests of 
democracy. Far from that. Any such 
action will be resented by all alike, includ- 
ing even those democratically minded. It 
it by preserving, ourselves, the highest 
ideals and practices of democracy in our 
own country and giving to the world at 
large an example of peaceful and free gov- 
ernment with all the benefits derived 
thereof, that we will render a true service 
to democracy in Latin America as well as 
in the world at large. 


III 


And, finally, as to strategic considera- 
tions: To the leaders of this nation in the 
early years of the nineteenth century it was 
quite clear that the domination of any por- 
tion of this continent by any of the great 
powers of Europe would spell a real danger 
to the safety and peace of the United 
States. That same danger exists today and 
is perhaps even greater than ever. 

So long as the world will remain unorgan- 
ized for peace, force will continue to be 
the ultimate resource for the settlement of 
international disputes. There is no doubt 
that if we wish to remain free from the 
danger of invasion we must be ready to 
prevent by all means at our disposal any 
of the great world powers from gaining a 
foothold in any portion of this continent. 
Our own safety seems to depend, according 
to experts on the matter, on our capacity 
to enforce successfully this fundamental 
tenet of our foreign policy. 

In this continent no other country is apt 
to become strong enough, from a military 
or naval point of view, to constitute a real 
danger for the United States, at least as 
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long as the present elements of power— 
natural resources, manpower, wealth, and 
technical and industrial development—con- 
tinue to be the deciding factors. 

On the other hand, a certain amount of 
common political ideals and economic in- 
terests is bound to keep Latin America 
reasonably friendly towards this country, 
providing that we ourselves maintain to- 
wards them a policy of sincere friendship 
and true help, accompanied by due respect 
and patience for differences of tempera- 
ment and general outlook on life. 

And here a word of warning might be 
sounded. In recent months it seems that 
everyone throughout the whole breadth and 
length of the United States has suddenly 
awakened with a project for the promotion 
of better relations with Latin America. 
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Committees of all kinds gather daily and 
feverishly consider the most extraordinary 
projects in all fields of human endeavor 
with a view to promoting inter-American 
friendship. Truly, the utmost confusion 
and duplication of efforts have resulted 
from this outburst of interest, not always 
disinterested. And a real danger exists 
that just as it came upon us so suddenly, 
it may likewise suddenly be gone. 

In this particular, as in all human rela- 
tions, the right word and the right action, 
and no more, at the proper moment, will 
lead to more enduring friendship than too 
effusive advice and overgenerous help. In- 
stead of ramming our favors down the 
throats of Latin Americans, it might be 
better to find out, in the first place, what 
they themselves wish us to do for them. 





How Good Are Good Neighbors ? 


By PHILIP LEONARD GREEN 


Latin American Specialist United States Office of Education. 


I 


ERE is a drama from real life. It is 
in two acts. 


Act one takes place in New York City, 
at a large stadium where the orchestra 
is just warming up for a program which is 
to start in a few minutes. The actors are a 
group of Latin Americans. They look in 
open amazement at the sea of faces. Is 
it possible, in the land of the almighty 
dollar, that so many thousands of people 
should be interested in hearing a Bee- 
thoven program? 

When they are told how many people in 
New York City and other cities of the 
United States, after spending difficult days 
in offices and factories, go to schools and 
universities at night in pursuit of purely 
cultural knowledge, they fairly gape in 
astonishment. Something must be wrong 
with what they frequently heard at home. 
The ‘“norteamericanos” (North Ameri- 
cans) or “estadounidenses” (United Stat- 
ers), two names by which the people of this 
country are known to those of other Ameri- 
can nations, are not all dollar-chasers! 
They are interested in literature, art and 


many other things so dear to the Latin 
heart. That makes a difference. 

Act two of the drama takes place at 
one of those side-walk tables in Havana. 
It might as well be Panama, Guayaquil, 
Santiago or Rio—it is happening all the 
time at all these places. The players this 
time are a group of self-exiled “United 
Staters.”” They represent oil companies, 
public utilities corporations, exporting con- 
cerns and other members of that fraternity 
affectionately known among themselves as 
“tropical tramps.” There is a lot of whis- 
pering and buzzing. The conversation 
may start in any of a dozen different ways. 
But the end is almost always something 
like this: “What a great country this would 
be if they only knew how to run it!” 

A Peruvian friend of the writer an- 
nounced a number of years ago to a young 
lady friend of his in this country that he 
was returning to his native land for a 
vacation. Like most young ladies, she 


found the idea of traveling to South Amer- 
ica very alluring, but when told that this 
would be impossible, informed the young 
man in all seriousness that she would be 
satisfied if upon his return he would bring 
her a parrot. She had heard at one time 
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that these birds make their homes on tele- 
graph poles at Lima, capital of Peru, and 
that they could be had for the taking! 


II 


The efforts of United States government 
during the past decade have accomplished 
a great deal in promoting better under- 
standing between our people and those of 
other American nations. If nothing else, 
many causes of Latin American suspicion 
have been removed. The marines were 
taken out of certain Central American 
countries. The Platt Amendment, which 
was part and parcel of the Cuban consti- 
tution and which gave the United States 
the right to intervene under certain cir- 
cumstances, was voluntarily done away 
with by the Washington Administration. 
The trip of President Roosevelt to the 
Pan American Peace Conference at Buenos 
Aires in 1936; the quiet, methodical efforts 
of Secretary Hull to bind this country with 
various Latin American lands by a series 
of treaties; the efforts of the United States 
Office of Education to help our people 
achieve a better understanding of Latin 
American historical and cultural back- 
grounds—these and a host of other activi- 
ties have tended to draw the American 
peoples closer together. 

We read increasingly in the newspapers 
that at no time in the history of inter- 
American relations has there been a better 
feeling throughout Latin America with re- 
gard to the United States. But all these 
things should not blind us to the fact that 
feelings which have been built up over 
more than a century, cannot be removed 
within a few years by governmental acts. 

Take, for instance, the official celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day. Since 1930, 
April 14th has been set aside by the Amer- 
ican governments to serve as an Official re- 
minder of inter-American unity. Each 
year press dispatches are received from 
Latin America indicating that there has 
never been a more widespread celebration 
of the day than in that particular year. 

Yet, a perusal of Latin American news- 
papers brings to light editorials such as 
this: “Pan American Day has come and 
gone unnoticed. Somehow it has never 
taken deep root with our southern repub- 
lics. The Good Neighbor policy has been 
particularly active south of the equatorial 
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line. North of that line, it is another story, 
Look at Puerto Rico!” 


III 


It is quite evident from this and similar 
reactions that much more is needed to lay 
the foundations of genuine inter-American 
understanding and to erase feelings that 
have been in the making for centuries than 
the existence of one friendly Administra- 
tion at Washington. 

In the last analysis, inter-American rela- 
tions are not altogether what the Govern- 
ment at Washington or the governments 
at other American capitals make them. 
They are, after all, largely dependent 
upon the actions of those of our private 
citizens who have dealings with other 
American peoples. They are, in effect, 
nothing but the sum total of individual 
personal relationships. They can be made 
better or worse in the degree that under- 
standing and tact are employed by the in- 
dividuals who take part in these relation- 
ships. 

For instance, if leading business houses 
having Latin American interests were al- 
ways to send down to those countries 
young men who are familiar with the lan- 
guages and customs in use there and who 
take an active interest in the people among 
whom they live, we would today be much 
further ahead in our efforts to promote 
inter-American friendship. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that in a country under 
our form of government, representatives of 
private concerns cannot be forced to take 
certain courses preparing them for their 
work in Latin America, and made to feel 
that they represent the government of their 
country as well as the particular organiza- 
tion by which they may be sent. We do 
not feel that this would be desirable. How- 
ever, we cannot escape the conviction that 
some such discipline should be accepted 
voluntarily by those who are chosen to rep- 
resent private concerns in Latin America. 

What would we say if some foreign con- 
cerns were to send people to our country 
who cannot speak our language or who 
openly criticize our ways and habits? We 
no doubt have many shortcomings but we 
don’t like outsiders constantly to remind 
us of them. In this we are only human. 
So are Latin Americans. It would there- 
fore seem that we should use at least as 
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much ordinary common sense in our deal- 
ings with others as we would expect them 
to use in dealing with us. 

Non-American countries, in promoting 
their interests in Latin America, have usu- 
ally tried to follow this simple rule. But 
they have done more. In addition to en- 
deavoring to popularize their own coun- 
tries and ways of life, they have been ac- 
tively interested in equipping their people 
back home to understand Latin Americans. 

In Spain—a country whose people should 
have less difficulty than any other in un- 
derstanding Latin Americans—there were 
in normal times no less than forty institu- 
tions devoted exclusively to Latin Ameri- 
can affairs! Other non-American coun- 
tries have likewise been active in this field. 

We in the United States have been 
rather late in awakening to the wonderful 
possibilities which are ready to open up 
for us in Latin American countries as 
quickly as we can master the art and sci- 
ence of approaching them. 

Within the past few years, there has 
been a phenomenal growth in the number 
of courses given in our colleges and univer- 
sities on Latin American history, geography 
and related subjects. The increase in the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese, however, 
leaves much to be desired. 

Recently a controversy was started in 
the “letters to the editor’ section of the 
New York Times. One correspondent 
maintained that we should speak the lan- 
guages of our neighbors on the American 
hemisphere if we wish to progress in pro- 
moting better relations with them. Another 
correspondent vigorously opposed the sug- 
gestion that we promote the teaching of 
Spanish in our schools. “The number of 
Americans who will have occasion to use 
Spanish,” he wrote, “and to deal with the 
countries to the south of us, no matter 
how close our trade and cultural relations 
ever become, cannot be very large; and it 
is a safe guess that not more than one in 
ten of those coming through high school, 
normal schools, arts and engineering col- 
leges, will have any likelihood of ever mak- 
ing use of the knowledge of Spanish.” 

Why must Spanish, Portuguese and simi- 
lar studies necessarily be submitted to the 
yardstick of utilitarianism? We study 
many things without ever questioning their 
monetary value. 
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Even if it were definitely established 
that only one in ten students will actually 
attain the proficiency and the opportunity 
to use Spanish in later life, there still re- 
mains the tremendous significance that a 
study of Spanish would have in the lives 
of the other nine, as a means of under- 
standing the thoughts and aspirations of 
our neighbors in the other Americas. 

How we can plan an effective approach 
to a psychological discovery of Latin Amer- 
ica unless we know the languages of those 
countries is something beyond compre- 
hension. 

In stressing the need for cultural rap- 
prochement, it is not desired to overlook 
the economic factors involved. The vari- 
ous phases of life—cultural, economic, 
political, social and others—cannot be 
neatly segregated in compartments. Each 
one affects all others. But that makes it 
all the more necessary that our efforts in 
promoting better relations with Latin 
American countries should be more closely 
coordinated in order to lessen the danger 
of undue stress on any one factor at the 
expense of others. The highest form of 
patriotism in which we can possibly in- 
dulge, is that which makes us solicitous for 
the welfare of the largest number of peo- 
ple in our country, as far as our relations 
with Latin America are concerned, rather 
than with that of particular groups. 


IV 


A continuous campaign of popular edu- 
cation through the Americas to make 
known to the people of each country the 
outstanding trends in the cultural, eco- 
nomic and political life of all the other 
countries, would seem to be the one logical 
approach to genuine understanding. It is 
absolutely essential to pursue such a cam- 
paign in order to complement the inter- 
governmental relationships which exist 
even under the best conditions. 

As far as we in this country are con- 
cerned, inter-American amity can no longer 
be considered as the concern of those rela- 
tively few people who have material or 
other interests in Latin America. It is, 
whether we realize it or not, a goal in the 
attainment of which our population at 
large has a definite stake. To increase this 
realization is the next task for leaders of 
thought and action in this field. 











Cultural Bogota 


By JOHN T. REID 


Of the Department of Romance Languages, Stanford University. 


I 


The animation and activity which char- 
acterized the city of Bogota during her 
gala celebration of the fourth centennial 
of the founding of the city (July-August, 
1938) was in dramatic contrast to the 
legendary fame of Colombia’s capital. For 
centuries practically isolated on her high 
Andean plateau, Bogota remained a colo- 
nial city, peaceful, dignified, somnolent, 
proud of her ancient mansions and her nar- 
row but intense cultural life. But in re- 
cent years an extensive and efficient net- 
work of airlines, the Scadta, and the new, 
progressive spirit of the Liberal party in 
power have slowly torn down the legend 
of conservative isolation and have made of 
Bogota a newer and more cosmopolitan 
metropolis. Residential suburbs with well- 
landscaped, modernistic dwellings, ambi- 
tious housing projects for workers, up-to- 
date office buildings, wide boulevards, are 
all signs that the city is following in the 
steps of Buenos Aires and Mexico City. 
But the Bogotanos are determined not to 
lose the best of their old tradition in their 
rush toward the modern millenium. They 
still cherish their regard for the arts and 
their emphasis on dignified ceremony. The 
numerous events which clustered about the 
celebration of the fourth centennial are, in 
a sense, a synthesis of the characteristic 
trends in Colombia’s capital city. 

The healthy persistence of traditional- 
ism was manifest not only in the solemn 
sessions of the Academies of History and 
of the Language, but also in the Exposicién 
de la Casa Colonial and that of religious 
art, where the visitor was transported back 
to the days of the Spanish colony. In the 
numerous religious processions, too, and in 
the many occasions when lush, nineteenth- 
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century oratory flowed freely and poetic- 
ally one felt the past reaching into the 
present. 

II 


Perhaps more numerous were the tributes 
to modern progress. There was an elabo- 
rate National Exposition, where a cross- 
section of modern Colombia’s industries 
and resources was cleverly combined with 
diversified entertainment. A new and ex- 
pensive water-supply system was proudly 
dedicated; new schools and _ laboratories 
were opened. Color and youthful zest was 
added by the program of the Olympic 
Games of the Bolivarian nations, where 
athletes from five countries competed for 
honors. Perhaps most significant of all, 
however, was the Book Exposition, held in 
connection with the inauguration of the 
magnificent new National Library. 

Under the dynamic directorship of 
Daniel Samper Ortega, the National Li- 
brary has grown in seven years from an 
almost unorganized heap of books stacked 
in an unsuitable colonial palace to a mod- 
ern, well-ordered library housed in an ar- 
tistic and spacious building. The new quar- 
ters, begun in 1933, were completed in 
time to join the parade of inaugurations 
during the fourth centennial celebration. 
In order to signalize the occasion suitably, 
the Director issued invitations to all 
friendly countries to send representative 
gift collections of books and with them of- 
ficial delegates to participate in the cere- 
monies. The delegates were to be the 
guests of the National Library. The dan- 
gers in any country, and especially in a 
Latin American one, that such a plan would 
be a half-hearted or dull affair were great. 
But, due to the untiring efforts of Sr. Sam- 
per Ortega, the Bogota Exposition was an 
unconditional success. 
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Eighteen countries in all sent exhibits 
to the Library. Those nations with the 
largest and most elaborate displays were 
assigned large rooms facing on the four 
interior courts around which the Library 
is constructed. Apparently these rooms 
will later be used for working quarters and 
for special collections. The intelligent and 
enthusiastic staff of the National Library, 
with the suggestions of the foreign delega- 
tions, arranged each exhibit to the best 
artistic advantage. Some of the smaller 
exhibits were displayed on tables in the 


hallways. 
III 


Some nations, not content with sending 
books, contributed greatly to the popu- 
larity of the exposition by loaning well- 
selected art exhibits. The salons of both 
France and Republican Spain attracted 
admiring crowds because of their excep- 
tionally fine displays of famous pictures. 
The French government, in addition to 
thousands of books, sent from the Louvre 
and other galleries, a selection of sketches 
and watercolors by Millet, Corot, Cha- 
vannes, Ingres, Renoir, Cézanne, and many 
others. Spain, even though engaged in a 
civil war on a large scale, was sufficiently 
interested in the cultural advance of the 
one-time daughter to lend a collection of 
paintings, etchings, and sculpture from 
some of her foremost contemporary artists. 
The Spanish exhibit offered a variety of 
modern trends from the realistic Basque 
types of the Zubiaurre brothers to the 
cubist fantasies of Picasso; but its com- 
mon note was a splendid festival of light 
and color. The Spanish room also in- 
cluded a selection of books and _periodi- 
cals representing all branches of knowl- 
edge and bound in sumptuous format for 
this occasion. 

The Spanish American nations them- 
selves did not fall behind the Old World 
in their art exhibits. Ecuador was repre- 
sented by a collection of baroque colonial 
art for which Quito has always been fa- 
mous; age-stained portraits of saints and 
ecclesiastical images in gilt and red. Chile, 
Panama, and Venezuela sent good selec- 
tions of their modern artists; the Bolivian 
salon was a veritable museum of the pic- 
turesque country in the high Andes, with 
water colors and oils of native life, native 
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fabrics, and exquisite examples of old silver 
work. 

Germany and Italy contributed large 
gifts of books; the German exhibit was 
especially impressive because of its variety 
and effective arrangement. The Italian col- 
lection contained an over-dose of propa- 
ganda material, but had at least one nota- 
ble item: a complete set of the elegant 
Enciclopedia Italiana. The Swedish and 
English tables were modest but both of- 
fered, however, a carefully selected group 
of books. The exhibit of the United States 
suffered in comparison with some of the 
others. The Library of Congress sent its 
official publications, as did the Carnegie 
Foundation; valuable as they are, they 
made a rather dull showing at the exposi- 
tion. The Carnegie Endowment donated 
a selection of more-or-less recent non-fic- 
tion, mostly of an academic nature. A loan 
exhibit of Joseph Pennell’s etchings at- 
tracted considerable attention from the 
visitors. Other nations which sent gifts of 
books were Costa Rica, Brazil, Guatemala, 
Peru, and, of course, Colombia. One sec- 
tion which was entirely unique was the 
Japanese salon. In addition to a collec- 
tion of beautiful wood prints, it offered 
a fascinating selection of samples and pic- 
tures to illustrate the development of book 
making in Japan. 

IV 


The activities initiated by Director Sam- 
per Ortega were not limited to the exhibits 
themselves. Practically every nation repre- 
sented also sent one or more distinguished 
representatives of its culture to participate 
in a program of lectures given at the Li- 
brary. Although Bogota has always been 
noted as a center of intellectual interests, 
it is unlikely that the city ever witnessed 
before such a display of intellectual dis- 
tinction. For over a month almost every 
night a lecture was scheduled, many of 
them by men of international renown. 
France sent André Siegfried and René 
Huyges, the latter a director of the Louvre 
galleries; England commissioned as_ her 
envoy Professor William Entwistle, Ox- 
ford authority on Spanish literature, and 
the United States sent Professor Alfred 
Coester, a recognized specialist in Latin 
American literature. The rector of the 
University of Panama and the Minister of 
Education of Costa Rica were distinguished 
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delegates. The Spanish Republic was rep- 
resented by two aptly chosen university 
professors. All the delegates were lodged in 
a well-furnished new apartment house, 
leased for the occasion by the National 
Library. Dinners, entertainments, and 
every possible courtesy were extended to 
the delegates by a nation justly famous 
for its hospitality. 

Still another cultural contribution to 
Bogota’s celebration sponsored by the Na- 
tional Library was the Ibero-American 
Music Festival. Its program consisted of 
five symphonic concerts, each conducted by 
a well-known Latin American maestro. 
Brazil’s representative was Lorenzo Fer- 
nadez who, in two concerts, offered a selec- 
tion of modern Brazilian compositions, 
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among them several of his own. To realize 
that Brazil possesses a large body of mod- 
ern music, based in part on Negro and In- 
dian themes, came as a surprise to the 
North American layman. 


V 


In a material sense, Colombia is pro- 
gressing rapidly. With her abundance of 
natural resources, she seems destined to 
become one of the most prosperous of the 
Latin American nations. But if the obvi- 
ous success of the 1938 Exposicién del 
Libro is an accurate indication, Colombia’s 
intellectual and cultural life will not lag 
behind her material development. 





Simon Bolivar an Exponent of Peace 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


The George Washington University. 


N July 24, 1783, less than six weeks 

before the Treaty of Paris which 
ended our Revolution was signed, occurred 
an event in South America which is an- 
nually commemorated with mixed feelings 
by millions of people in this hemisphere. 
On that day the infant Simon Bolivar 
first saw the light in the city of Caracas, 
Venezuela. Two great figures whom Boli- 
var constantly admired, George Washing- 
ton and Napoleon Bonaparte, were 51 and 
14 years of age respectively. 

There is a theory, often expressed, that 
at certain times in the history of the world 
the right man appears at the right time. 
Certainly no more propitious moment 
could have been found for the appearance 
of the great hero, who so often has been 
called ‘‘The Liberator’ and “The George 
Washington of South America,” than in 
the stirring times preceding the separa- 
tion of the Spanish colonies from the 
motherland. 

Although Bolivar later led the Spanish 
colonists in a war of independence, he 
was essentially a man of peace, and like 
George Washington he devoted much time 
and thought to healing the wounds of 
war. Today when the world is torn by 





wars and agitated by the threat of con- 
flicts, our minds may well turn back a 
century and recall that this great leader 
endeavored to settle differences about a 
conference table and that he called at 
Panama in 1826 the first Pan American 
peace conference in this hemisphere. 


I, 


While Simon was very young his father 
died, and his mother, desiring a masculine 
influence in his life, hired a tutor. But 
Simon’s first teacher failed either to in- 
struct or to master the youngster, and a 
new instructor was hired in the person of 
Simon Rodriguez, a freelance philosopher 
and a follower of Rousseau. This man s0 
won the youth that they formed a life- 
long friendship, and the tutor’s influence 
affected the whole subsequent character of 
Bolivar. 

Rodriguez was an extreme individualist, 
erratic and neurotic. He never married, 
but he had numerous children, both in 
Europe and America, all of whom he 
named after vegetables. He loved to walk 
and to meditate; communing constantly 
with nature, nursing his dissatisfied soul, 
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hating oppression, and supporting his own 
ideas of government. His artistic tem- 
perament rebelled against the restraints of 
society. Such was the teacher of the four 
year old Simon Bolivar. 

In a short time the death of Bolivar’s 
mother occurred. Thereupon Rodriguez 
became almost a father to the orphan. 
Fortunately a large family fortune was 
left to Bolivar, and in 1799 he and Rod- 
riguez set out for Europe. The youth, 
then 16 years of age, decided to complete 
his education in Spain. 

In the Peninsula, Bolivar became more 
interested in court life than in his studies, 
making many influential friends. Among 
these was the young Ferdinand, the heir 
to the Spanish throne, from whom Bolivar 
was later destined to wrest several of his 
American colonies. 

At court were many wealthy Venezue- 
lans, including some of the prominent 
family of Toro. In 1803, at the age of 
20, Bolivar married Maria Teresa Toro, 
who was 17 years of age, and the happy 
couple went to the home land for their 
honeymoon. There they settled on Boli- 
var’s estate. But in ten months the young 
bride was dead of yellow fever, and the 
despondent and desperate youth planned 
to commit suicide. Fortunately for his- 
tory, however, Rodriguez again appeared 
at Bolivar’s side, urging that life was really 
worth living. Bolivar had wealth, and he 
was young. Why not go to Europe and 
forget his sorrow in travel? After all 
there were other women in the world, and 
surely he would meet someone abroad who 
would make him forget his first love. 

With eloquent persuasion, Rodriguez 
thus prevailed upon the young man, and 
from 1804 to 1806 these two friends walked 
and rode through France, Italy, and Spain. 
In Italy Bolivar saw Napoleon crowned. 
At Rome he refused to kiss the cross on 
the Pope’s slipper. In Spain he probably 
became a Mason. From Europe, Bolivar 
went to the United States where he trav- 
eled from October 1806 to January 1807. 
Everywhere he met important statesmen, 
scientists, and others, with whom he dis- 
cussed political philosophies. 

Returning finally to his estates in Vene- 
zuela, he settled down to the peaceful life 
of a gentleman farmer and rancher. But 
in these exciting days his neighbors and 
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friends were talking of revolt from Spain, 
and Bolivar soon heeded the call of pa- 
triotism and went, to England in 1810 to 
obtain assistance from the British govern- 
ment for the struggling Spanish colonists 
who desired independence. Having failed 
in his mission, he was in 1812 back again 
in Venezuela ready to command the pa- 
triot forces against the tyranny of the 
mother country. 
II. 


Simon Bolivar was now in the prime of 
his life. He was 29 years old, five feet, 
six inches tall; his chest not especially 
broad; his hair, dark-red and curly but 
turning gray; his forehead a bit narrow 
and perpetually furrowed; his complexion 
sallow; his face narrow also and lined with 
wrinkles; his eyes black and animated, 
his nose long, and his eyebrows always 
arched, so that he seemed continually sur- 
prised. His voice was rough, arrogant, 
and commanding. He dressed with exquis- 
ite taste. Until he was 25 he had worn a 
beard and mustache, but now his face was 
smooth. His hair was seldom combed. 
He used perfumes extravagantly, spending 
at Lima some $8000 for this weakness. 
He wore jewelry and collected art objects, 
spending at Lima some $200,000 on such 
items. Like George Washington he loved 
to dance, and spent long hours far into 
the night in this pastime. Gambling was 
another pleasure, but as he grew older he 
devoted less time to this pursuit. He ate 
and drank sparingly, and smoked little. 
For exercise he fenced, rode horseback, 
and walked. He spoke Spanish, English, 
French, and Italian, reading widely in 
these languages, especially in the fields of 
history and political philosophy. He en- 
joyed the company of beautiful women. 
Today the government of Venezuela has in 
its possession some 2000 unpublished let- 
ters written by his feminine admirers. 
Bolivar himself wrote many letters, and 
in 1929 the Venezuelan government pub- 
lished a ten volume collection of them. 
Like Napoleon he was able to keep several 
secretaries busy at once taking his dic- 
tation. 

Bolivar’s character is filled with many 
contradictions. He has been called the 
“Furious Patriot.” He was fearless and 
stubborn. He was passionate, quick tem- 
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pered, and cruel. He was conceited, boast- 
ful, and selfish. He loved power, but he 
was also kind hearted, generous and like- 
able. He was a father to his soldiers, and 
he was worshiped by them. He shared 
all of the campaign hardships of his men, 
and he would not ask them to do things he 
would not do himself. He was one of the 
world’s great military strategists, and he 
ranks among the great statesmen of this 
hemisphere, as well as of the world. He 
believed, like Napoleon, in his own great 
destiny. Yet at times he was discouraged, 
morose, and pessimistic. 


Ill. 


The remaining short portion of Bolivar’s 
life reads like a story out of fiction. In 
1812 he became the commander of the 
Venezuelan troops. The next year he de- 
clared a “war to the death” against the 
Spanish forces in America, giving no quar- 
ter and expecting none. Forced to flee 
before superior Spanish armies, he left his 
native land and went to Colombia and 
later to the West Indies, and finally back 
to the mainland again. Often, like Wash- 
ington, he fought a campaign of strategic 
retreats. In 1817 several thousand British 
troops, freed from the Napoleonic wars, 
came to serve with Bolivar. With this 
foreign assistance, and with some soldiers 
from the United States, the Liberator’s 
successes increased. 

In 1819 Bolivar made a memorable 
crossing of the Andes and won the Battle 
of Boyaca on August 7, of that year. 
Thereafter his victories multiplied, and 
with the aid of José de Sucre and José 
Antonio Paez, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
finally Ecuador were freed from Spanish 
domination. 

The next step was to free Peru. And 
with the aid of forces brought to the coun- 
try by the famous Argentine General José 
de San Martin, Bolivar and Sucre won 
the independence of Peru. On December 
9, 1824, was fought the decisive Battle of 
Ayacucho. The final step was the freeing 
of Upper Peru (now Bolivia), and in 1825 
Bolivar was made the “Father of Bolivia” 
which was named in his honor. The next 
year the Liberator gave that country its 
first constitution. 
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IV. 

It was while Bolivar was at Lima in 
1824 that he issued his call for the Con- 
gress of Panama. But this meeting in 
1826 was a failure so far as continental 
cooperation was concerned. And Bolivar, 
discouraged by this fact and by the at- 
tempts to assassinate him and his friends, 
began to lose faith in his fellow men. 
Without the inspiring influence of his old 
tutor, the Liberator became more and more 
discouraged. Besides he was in almost 
constant poor health. 

Such a combination of circumstances led 
Bolivar to remark: “There is no faith in 
America, neither in individuals nor in na- 
tions. Their treaties are mere scraps of 
paper, their constitutions paper and ink, 
their elections are battles, liberty is an- 
archy, and life is a torment—we have 
ploughed the sea.” 

Poor, ill, and discouraged, Bolivar 
planned to return to his estates. But sud- 
denly he took to his bed with a combi- 
nation of illnesses. On December 10, 1830, 
the last sacrament was administered, and 
on December 17, at the age of 47, the 
great Liberator breathed his last. At his 
death Bolivar was so poor in money that 
his friends had to pay for his burial, and 
clothes had to be borrowed in which to 
bury him. On December 20, after three 
days of mourning during which time can- 
non were discharged at thirty minute in- 
tervals, the mortal remains were buried in 
the crypt of the Cathedral of Santa Marta, 
Colombia. It was not until December 17, 
1842, that his body was taken to his native 
Caracas, Venezuela, where it was placed in 
a fitting tomb. 

Today Bolivar’s name lives in that of 
a South American state, in a Colombian 
Province, in the largest port on the Ori- 
noco River in Venezuela, in a gold coin, 
in many towns in Latin America and the 
United States, in streets and parks, in 
stamps, and in given names of innumer- 
able individuals in Latin America, Europe, 
and the United States. Statues in many 
parts of the world keep fresh his memory, 
and school children the world over learn 
of his deeds. Certainly no one interested 
in Pan America, in this period of world 
crises, can forget to praise the name of 
the great statesman who was one of the 
founders of the Pan American movement. 
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Text of Italo-German Military 
Pact 


The official text of the German-Italian pact signed 
May 22, 1939, in Berlin follows: 


The German Reich Chancellor and His Majesty 
the King of Italy and Albania, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, consider that the moment has come to 
bear testimony by a solemn act to the close rela- 
tionship of friendship and community of interests 
existing between National Socialist Germany and 
Fascist Italy. 

Now that a secure bridge toward mutual aid 
and support has been constructed by the common 
frontier, fixed for all time between Germany and 
Italy, both governments declare anew their faith 
in the policy, the foundations and aims of which 
have already at an earlier date been agreed upon 
and which has proven successful as well for the 
advancement of the interests of both countries 
and for rendering secure the peace of Europe. 

Firmly bound to each other through the inner 
relationship of their philosophies of life and the 
comprehensive solidarity of their interests, the 
German and Italian peoples are determined in the 
future also to stand side by side and with united 
strength to render secure their space for living 
(Lebensraum) and for the maintenance of peace. 

Proceeding along this path pointed out to them 
by history, Germany and Italy desire in the midst 
of a world of unrest and disintegration to serve 
the task of rendering safe the foundations of Euro- 
pean culture. 

In order to formulate their principles in a treaty 
there have been designated as plenipotentiaries: 

By the German Reich Chancellor, the Reich 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Herr Joachim von 
Ribbentrop. 

By His Majesty the King of Italy and Albania, 
Emperor of Ethiopia, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Count Galeazzo Ciano di Cortellazzo, who, 
after an exchange of their credentials which were 
found to be in good and proper form, agreed upon 
the following provisions: 


ARTICLE I 


The contracting parties will remain in constant 
contact with each other in order to arrive at an 


understanding on all matters touching their com- 
mon interests or the general European situation. 


ARTICLE II 


Should the common interests of the contracting 
parties be endangered by international events of 
any sort whatsoever they will immediately enter 
upon consultations concerning the measures to be 
taken for safeguarding these interests. 

Should the security or other essential interests 
of one of the contracting parties be threatened 
from the outside the other contracting partner will 
give the threatened party his full political and 
diplomatic support in order to remove this threat. 


ARTICLE III 


If contrary to the wishes and hopes of the con- 
tracting parties it should happen that either of 
them should become involved in military entangle- 
ments with one other power or with other pow- 
ers, the other contracting party will immediately 
rally to his side as ally and support him with all 
his military resources of: land, at sea and in the 
air. 

ArtTIicLe IV 

In order in any given case to make sure that the 
duties of an ally undertaken in accordance with 
Article III shall be carried out speedily, the gov- 
ernments of the two contracting parties will further 
deepen their cooperation in the realm of the mili- 
tary and in the realm of war economy (Kriegswirt- 
schaft). 

In a similar manner the two governments will 
also constantly arrive at understandings concern- 
ing other measures necessary for the practical 
execution of the provisions of this act. 

The two governments will form standing com- 
missions for the purposes indicated above under 
Articles I and II. These commissions shall be 
under the jurisdiction of the two Foreign Minis- 
ters. 

ARTICLE V 


The contracting parties obligate themselves now, 
in the event of war conducted jointly, to conclude 
an armistice and peace only in full agreement with 
each other. 

ArTIcLe VI 


The two contracting parties are conscious of 
the importance which attaches to their common 
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relations to powers with whom they are on terms 
of friendship. 

They are determined in future too, to keep up 
these relationships and jointly to give them a 
form consonant with the mutual interests that 
bind these powers. 


ARTICLE VII 


This pact becomes effective immediately from 
the moment of signature. 

The two contracting parties are in agreement 
to fix the first period of its effectiveness for ten 
years. 

They will come to an understanding in suffi- 
cient time (rechtzeitig) before expiration of this 
period concerning the extension of the effectiveness 
of the pact. 











Notes in Brief 














SOMEONE HAS SUGGESTED that Mr. Chamberlain 
might well address to Herr Hitler a speech from 
the first play of Henry IV (Act V, Scene 1) where 
Henry addresses Worcester: 

. ‘tis not well 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet. You have deceiv’d our trust, 
And made us doff our easy robes of peace, 
To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel: 
This is not well, my Lord; this is not well. 
What say you to it? will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all-abhorred war, 
And move in that obedient orb again 
Where you did give a fair and natural light, 
And be no more an exhal’d meteor, 
A prodigy of fear and a portent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times? 


IN SPITE OF EUROPEAN PREOCCUPATION with 
preparation for war the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation publishes a list of holi- 
day courses in Europe’s universities and other in- 
stitutions for the summer of 1939 as usual. It is 
possible to take courses in art and music, lan- 
guage and literature, dramatics, philosophy, poli- 
tics and international relations in almost any cen- 
ter of learning in the world. 


Tue ORIENTAL CULTURE SUMMER COLLEGE of 
Tokyo plans its tenth session for July and August 
this year. This school is specially planned to ac- 
commodate foreign students and announces its 
purpose to be “to promote international friend- 
ship and universal peace.” 
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In Lonpon a new City Literary Institute was 
opened in May by the poet laureate, John Mase- 
field, with teaching accommodations for nearly 
2,000 students. Gymnasium, theater, concert hall 
and library are part of the plant. 


. . 


Tue TATE GALLERY, too, is proceeding with its 
new policy of giving each room a distinctive char- 
acter. The Alfred Stevens room has just been 
decorated, rearranged and opened. 


THE TWELFTH AND LAST VOLUME of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History is now set on the shelf be- 
side the eight volumes of Mediaeval History and 
twelve of Modern History. The chain of narra- 
tive, with its last gap closed, represents the ex- 
tant body of knowledge of all countries from the 
beginning up to 1910. Already scholars are at 
work on new volumes to carry on the living and 
growing subject matter, for, while the work is 
now continuous it can never be complete. 


. . 


By AN ARRANGEMENT between the Canton of 
Geneva and the Spanish authorities an exhibition 
of Spanish pictures will be held in Geneva this 
summer. The pictures are masterpieces selected 
from the collections of the Prado, Madrid, and 
the Academy of San Isadore which had been sent 
to Geneva during the war in Spain for safe- 
keeping. 

In Zuricu, Switzerland, there will be in early 
summer an exhibition of pictures and sculpture 
which were discarded for political reasons from 
museums in Germany, after which they will be 
sold at auction. Instead of destroying these works 
as was done with condemned books—burned in 
the market place—the German government hopes 
to net a handy sum in foreign currency by their 
sale. 


. . . 


TRAFFIC THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL exceeded 
that through the Suez Canal for the five months, 
November, 1938 to April, 1939, according to 4 
statistical report from the Canal Zone. While 
conditions in the Mediterranean have slowed down 
Suez traffic, heavy intercoastal traffic in the west- 
ern hemisphere, together with greatly increased 
trade between the west coast of South America 
and European ports are held responsible for the 
difference. 

Icor Stravinsky, Russian composer, has been 
appointed the Charles Eliot Norton professor of 
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poetry at Harvard for the coming academic year. 
This professorship is awarded annually to men of 
international distinction in poetry, music or any 
other of the fine arts. 


A FuLL gvora of Britons, thirty-four, in all, has 
been appointed by the British Committee of Award 
of the Commonwealth Fund Fellows to work in 
colleges in the United States. The subjects they 
will study vary from political and natural science, 
to law, engineering, cinematography and, oddly 
enough, English. 


Wuite THE UnitTep States Navy, like other 
navies, keeps most of its scientific discoveries and 
experiments secret, it makes public all its inven- 
tions in safety devices for the use of any fleet in 
the world. 


. . 


RECENTLY RELEASED figures show that a total of 
65,404 German refugees had, up to December 30, 
1938, found asylum in the United States. As- 
suming the total allowable immigration from Ger- 
many, including Austria, up to June 30, 1939, less 
than 75,000 will have come into this country since 
the beginning of National Socialism in Germany. 


A pIspAtcH, May 12, from Shanghai, China, 
states that 8,000 Jewish refugees had arrived from 
Europe and 2,000 more were due to arrive in May. 
That would mean nearly 30,000 refugees before 
the end of the year, which would render the hous- 
ing and feeding problem in that vicinity very 
acute. 


As A RESULT of the work of the Anglo-German- 
French Committee established in 1935 by agree- 
ments between Governments of the British Com- 
monwealth and the French and German Govern- 
ments, almost all the German graves in British 
War Cemeteries in France have now been marked 
by headstones. These headstones are of German 
design and manufacture. The design is akin to 
that of the British headstones surrounding them 
and they are of equal honor, but easily distin- 
guishable. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS displayed at the annual 
show of the Paris Horticultural Society this spring 
were the first blooms from the rose trees planted 
along the Maginot Line of defense in eastern 
France. They have been called human faith blos- 
soming over human fears. 
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Many SPANISH refugees, estimated up to now 
to be about 9,000, are said to be joining the 
French Foreign Legion. Most of these are being 
sent to Tunisia. 

Soviet Russia and Japan signed a fisheries 
agreement in Moscow in April. It provides for 
the extension of the last fisheries agreement until 
December, 1939. The Japanese agree to take 27 
fishing sections less than last year at 10 per cent 
higher rental. The Soviet Government has re- 
served 37 sections for strategic reasons, only 10 
of which have been replaced by equivalent sec- 
tions in other waters. 


POLAND IS SO CONFIDENT of steady improvement 
in her travel and freight business with the west- 
ern world that she is building four new vessels 
for transatlantic routes and has bought two com- 
pleted ships to place in the run between Gdynia 
and South America. Those under construction 
are destined for service between Gdynia and ports 
in North America and the Gulf of Mexico. 


A NEW SOCIETY, called the Catholic Association 
for International Relations, has been formed in 
Ireland. Its main purpose is to create a Catholic 
public opinion which shall be a power for inter- 
national justice and peace. Study and contacts 
are to be used in developing informed and earnest 
international morality. 


Tue Roya Sanitary InstitTuTeE, a British So- 
ciety which holds annual congresses to consider 
many branches of health and sanitation, will meet 
in England for five days in July. The United 
States joins with other foreign governments in 
sending delegates to this conference. 


Tue Wortp ConFrerENCE of Christian Youth 
meeting in Amsterdam, Holland, July 24-August 
2, will bring together some 1500 young people 
representing Christian groups throughout the 
world. 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONFERENCE of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union will be held in Oslo, Norway, 
August 15-19 this summer. 


Epitinc of the Hispanic American Historical 
Review will be carried on by Dr. John Tate Lan- 
ning, professor of history in Duke University, suc- 
ceeding Dr. James A. Robertson, deceased. Duke 
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University will continue to be responsible for the 
publication. 


Tue Pan AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS completes 
this year ten years of service between the United 
States and the west coast of South America. In 
1929 the air mail service from Miami on this route 
operated on a schedule of three days to Panama, 
four days to Buenaventura (Colombia), five days 
to Guayaquil (Ecuador), six days to Lima (Peru), 
and eight days to Santiago (Chile). Today it is 
one day from New York to Panama, two days to 
Guayaquil, two and a half days to Lima, and four 
days to Santiago. 


Many Latin AMERICAN COUNTRIES are increas- 
ing appropriations for schools. This increase is 
most noticeable in Bolivia, with an educational 
budget for 1938 three hundred per cent greater 
than in 1936. Costa Rica, Colombia, Mexico and 
Venezuela are also increasing budgets for educa- 
tion. In Mexico the report states that there are 
still about 1,900,000 children of school age re- 
ceiving no instruction of any kind. 


IN LINE with the Ecuadorian government’s edu- 
cational campaign, all landowners in the Republic 
have been ordered to teach reading and writing to 
every employee between eight and twenty-one 
years of age. At the end of two years, landown- 
ers will be fined $75 for every illiterate working 
on their property, such fines being renewed at the 
same interval until compliance with the law is 
effected. 


> . . 


Two GRANTs totaling $90,000 have been made 
to the American Library Association by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. One grant of $30,000 makes 
possible studies upon which will be based library 
cooperation and exchange between this country 
and Latin America and the translation of desir- 
able Latin American books into English as well 
as the translation of books of North America into 
Spanish. A $60,000 grant provides for the pur- 
chase of books to be sent to libraries in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, France and Great Britain, the selec- 
tion of such books to be made in each case by 
librarians of the receiving libraries. 


THe Pan AMERICAN SANITARY BuREAU at pres- 
ent has traveling representatives cooperating in 
public health work in Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador 
and Peru. These representatives are not perma- 
nently stationed in any one country, but travel 
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from one to another as their services are requested 
and needed. The Bureau is now considering ex- 
pansion of its activities, in accordance with resolu- 
tions approved by the Tenth Pan American Sanij- 
tary Conference, recently held in Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 


Louis BraILLeE (1806-1852), inventor of the 
raised alphabet for the blind is honored by a new 
2% centavos stamp of Argentina. Braille was 
French; but, though France lately produced a 
charity stamp to provide radio for the blind, that 
country evidently overlooked the appropriateness 
of using a likeness of her own great contributor 
to education for the blind. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION has in recent years 
provided for the services of numerous American 
agricultural experts for terms of service in South 
America. Lately Peru requested the Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation of the Union to select 
three technicians for work in Peru. These are to 
be an expert in cotton breeding, an entomologist 
experienced in cotton insects and an expert in 
irrigation. 

A crouP known as the Pan American Traveling 
Teachers’ Institute will visit Peru this summer. 
Members will attend classes in Peruvian history, 
geography, art and literature, as well as Spanish 
classes. A good deal of central Peru will be 
visited before return to the United States. 


. . 


INTEREST IN Latin AMERIca by the reading pub- 
lic of the United States appears, from a report 
of the library of the Pan American Union, to 
have more than doubled in the last ten years. 
From 1919-1928 only 252 books on Latin Amer- 
ica were published in English. In the decade end- 
ing with 1938 the number of books published was 
603. Works on Mexico far exceed those of any 
other country. 
and then Peru. 


Brazil comes second in interest, 


THE Mexican GOVERNMENT, on May 31, paid 
the United States the sum of one million dollars 
on account of claims of American citizens whose 
lands in Mexico have been expropriated since 
August 30, 1927. The agreement between the two 
governments provides that Mexico shall pay at 
least one million dollars annually until the amount 
has been liquidated. Evaluation of claims is made 
by a mixed commission sitting in Mexico City. 


THE HIGHEST motor highway in the world is 
said to be the almost completed one between 
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Lima and Pucalpa, Peru. Beautiful scenically, it 
ascends to the top of the Cordilleras and then de- 
scends so that the capital and Pacific coast is now 
in comfortable touch with the settlements on rivers 
to the east. Their tropical products can now be 
carried to Lima and ports on the coast. 


| Book Reviews 


By M. S. Call 


War, PEACE AND CHANGE. By John Foster Dulles. 
Pp. 170. New York, Harpers, 1939. 

















The author of this book, a lawyer, has served on 
many international commissions, from The Hague 
conference of 1907 down. He stands with both 
feet firmly on the ground, but his outlook is to far 
horizons. 

One part of the solution of war he finds is in 
the ethical field. Human beings are predominantly 
emotional, and the modern technique of rousing 
emotion is well developed. People, too, are prone 
to deify their own nation and to look upon some 
other nation as a villain. It is not hard, therefore, 
to range the noble trait of self-sacrifice for a great 
cause upon either side of a definite conflict. 

The other part of war prevention lies in political 
and legal channels. 

False or inadequate solutions hitherto attempted 
are listed to the number of nine. These include 
education as to the horrors and losses of war, 
which has a limited effect; the Paris Peace Pact, 
which cannot operate until some mechanism other 
than force will serve the nations; and the League 
of Nations, which as used by the Powers, tried 
chiefly to preserve the status quo. Forces indi- 
cating the need of change, says the author, ought 
to be dealt with early, else they tend to become 
destructive. 

Mr. Dulles concludes, however, that the war 
problem differs only in magnitude from other 
difficulties which have been solved. Much can be 
learned from the American Constitutional experi- 
ment, though only by suggestion. 

People can be taught to govern their emotions 
by reason; they can minimize the tendency to 
deify their own country and vilify the opposing 
one. While it is no function of a group at the head 
of any federated body, such as a government, to 
practice self-sacrifice, members of that group can 
learn to think of the general good as well as that 
of their own group. 

In the field of polity short range programs can 
be undertaken with a leng range one in view. 
Arbitrary restraints of boundaries can gradually 
be reduced, intellectual freedom of individuals can 
be encouraged. Most important is an improve- 
ment of the treaty structure of the world, which 
can be made less rigid and amenable to growth. 

With a perfectly possible improvement in the 
ethical outlook of human beings, an evolving 
better world technique can also be undertaken. 
Thus one finds here a thoughtful book by a wise 
and experienced man. 
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REACHING FOR THE Stars, by Nora Waln. Pp. 
380. Boston, Little, Brown, 1939. Price, $3. 


Nora Waln, Quaker author of The House of 
Exile, which depicts the beautiful side of Chinese 
home life, went, in June 1934, into Germany with 
her husband, an English musician. His object was 
the study of music; hers to learn to know and 
understand the German people. In order better 
to understand the motives back of certain shock- 
ing things which happened to her German ac- 
quaintances she made friendly contacts with ac- 
tive Nazis, as well as everyday neighbors. Under 
their tutelage she began and carried on herself 
studies in German history, literature and music. 
Much she found that was inspiring and informing. 

The author makes hardly any arguments her- 
self for a kindlier régime, and the arguments of 
her Nazi friends for Hitlerism are only reported; 
yet the reader feels that her personal attitude all 
through the four years of her residence in Ger- 
many is not only open-minded and fair, but 
dominated by an ideal of peace and liberty of 
thought. 

The pages, so clearly and beautifully written, 
lead infallibly to a friendly interpretation of the 
essence of the German people. The ray of hope 
at the end seems to shine out of the words of a 
Nazi Maid, who visited the author in England in 
1938: “Many of us who were formerly deaf to 
all but the cause are listening now to news that is 
never published. What we learn we are passing 
from one to another.” If, therefore, reform may 
be expected to arise from the heart of Germany 
herself, the friendliness of the outer world, fos- 
tered by such books as this one, may contribute 
much moral support to what in the last analysis 
is the problem of that country first. The author 
of “Reaching for the Stars” would be the first to 
pray that such changes might come without 
bloodshed and terror. 


MEIN Kampr, by Adolph Hitler. Pp. 994 and in- 
dex. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939. 
Price, $3. 


Here is the new unexpurgated edition in Eng- 
lish of the book which was first published here in 
condensed form in 1933 and reviewed at length in 
Wortp Arratrs for December of that year. There 
are many pages, suitably marked in the margin, 
of important matter left out of the original Eng- 
lish version. Certain footnotes add the informa- 
tion needed by American readers to understand 
some aliusions in the text. 

The condensed edition of 1933 did give sur- 
prisingly well the gist of Hitler’s theories, but the 
extra pages and arguments serve to show the 
working out and the logical application of the 
two fixed ideas in Hitler’s mind, and throw garish 
light on his subsequent acts. 

Starting with the grandeur of the German race, 
and—for a wind-mill to tilt against—the vileness 
of the Jew; then tying up the diffuseness and lack 
of responsibility he found in members of the Aus- 
trian parliament with the whole doctrine of De- 
mocracy and bracketing that with supposed Jewish 
machinations, he was equipped for all that has 
followed. 

The analysis of propaganda methods is shrewd 
and practical. His original designs for the rescue 
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of the German state have been followed with 
astonishing accuracy. 

But it is when one recalls that this book is sup- 
posed to be read and studied by every German; 
that it is given to every newly-wedded German 
couple—and that without the annotations and 
emphases in this English version—one begins to 
understand what harm to the Democratic ideal 
may be wrought. 

Perhaps it is good for the Democracies to study 
that which caused Hitler, and learn, with what- 
ever blood and tears, to build again, more right- 
eously upon their past. 

The American publishers announce that proceeds 
from sale of this book, above legitimate expenses, 
will be used to aid German refugees. 


Tue GERMAN REICH AND AMERICANS OF GERMAN 
OriciIn. Pp. 45. New York, Oxford Press, 
1938. 


This slender book is a remarkable collection of 
documents, some printed in both German and 
English. They are selected with the view of show- 
ing that there is no law in Germany higher than 
the will of Adolph Hitler and his subordinates 
who lead the National Socialist party there. The 
collection consists of decrees, proclamations, 
speeches and articles by leaders of the party 
which rules Germany. 

The book essays to expose the purposes of Ger- 
man propaganda outside the Reich, which moves 
on the assumption that those of German blood 
must always remain German in political bonds, as 
well. 

The impressive list of sponsors of the publica- 
tion—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Henry L. Stim- 
son, Felix Frankfurter, George Wharton Pepper 
and others—state, in the preface, that while the 
danger to America of such foreign propaganda is 
remote, yet Americans should be informed about 
it. 


Union Now, by Clarence K. Streit. Pp. 304 and 
index. New York, Harper Brothers, 1939. 
Price, $3. 


Here is a fervent book by an American journalist 
to prove that excessive nationalism has become 
impossible since nations now must work together. 
It is not Leagues nor alliances which appeal to him 
as the possible solution because in those ways the 
state is the unit. He conceives a “Union,” partic- 
ularly, at this time, the union of some fifteen 
North Atlantic democracies, to be, as was the 
American Union of 1787, a compact in which the 
individual shall be the unit. It must be, accord- 
ing to this plan, “We the people.” 

His scheme includes a union government, leav- 
ing as much freedom to the parts as possible, a 
single government, nevertheless for such purposes 
as single monetary standard, trade and communi- 
cations, and other social or economic cooperation. 
He does not think of such a union as pitted against 
the totalitarian states—though one wonders if that 
might not be actually the effect. He thinks of it 
as a plan beginning with those peoples of similar 
political ideas, but not to exclude any other sort 
of political unit of individuals who may later wish 
to join. 

The chapter on the reasons why the League of 
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Nations failed to succeed illustrates Mr. Streit’s 
manner of thought excellently. It is wisely ra- 
tional. Yet his “Last word” is perhaps the best 
chapter of all. Modest, admitting difficulties, 
which he, perhaps, does not see, the book closes 
with a moving plea for the democratic way to 
freedom, a sort of union to preserve the gains of 
the past and lead out into a vast future. A fresh 
lunge into an international idealism this, a clever 
job by an experienced journalist. Of course it is 
a long, long way to any international union with 
a common citizenship, currency, communications 
and defense; too long for persons now responsible 
for the conduct of practical politics. 


THEY STILL DRAW PICTURES, New York, Spanish 
Child Welfare Association of America for the 
American Friends’ Service Committee. 1939, 
Price $1.00. 


This remarkable little book is merely a collection 
of children’s drawings, the small artists ranging 
from eight to fourteen years of age. But they are 
children who have lived through a modern war. 
One wonders what the terrors which they have 
gone through may have done to the developing 
psychology of these formative years. Each picture 
is marked with the name, age and refuge colony of 
the child and the subject of his picture. Air-raids 
predominate, panic rushes to shelter, death of play- 
mates, evacuation from home, and last, the activi- 
ties of the refugees in the colonies where they have 
found shelter in a strange land. Crude in tech- 
nique, of course, the pictures, even in black and 
white, show remarkable native talent in dramatic 
power, balance and arrangement. An introduction 
by Aldous Huxley is the only reading matter. The 
illustrations are left to tell their own story. Pro- 
ceeds from sale of this book are to be used for the 
benefit of the Spanish refugee children themselves. 


BETRAYAL IN CENTRAL EvurROpE. AUSTRIA, AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, THE FALLEN Bastions, by G. 
E. R. Gedye. Pp. 494 and index. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1939. Price, $3.50. 


Mr. Gedye, correspondent of the New York 
Times, was on the spot in Austria, then in Czecho- 
slovakia when German Nazis took over these 
countries. A reporter with a flaming pen, he goes 
back to the beginnings. Dolfuss, von Schuschnigg, 
even the rise of the brown shirts in Austria con- 
stitute the introduction to events that followed. 
He records the work of Henlein, the Runciman 
mission and many other things gleaned from inter- 
views and observations. It is a white-hot book 
containing much that could not well have been 
included in news articles, and becomes yet another 
indignant narrative of recent European events. 


TESTAMENT, by R. C. Hutchinson. Pp. 696. New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. Price, $3. 


The author of The Unforgotten Prisoner, a 
poignant story laid in England and Germany after 
the war, has here projected himself into war-time 
Russia. It is almost inconceivable that the author 
of this novel was not himself a Russian officer, 
so detailed and seemingly accurate is the atmos- 
phere all through. 

It is the story of an idealist, a friend of the 
narrator, whose humanity forced him to collide 
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with established usage many times. It is a dra- 
matic tale, told with penetrating analysis. But to 
most readers the background of Czarist Russia 
during a wasting war, the graft and disorganiza- 
tion as the days went on, the useless red tape, the 
shallowness of culture, the fatalism of all the 
characters, and the many complex human rela- 
tionships, form the bulk of the interest. It is a 
long book, the characters are many, the atmosphere 
is gloomy, yet heroism flashes even through the 
Bolshevik uprising. Because of its human and 
historic values it is well worth forging through its 
many pages. In fact, once begun there is no choice 
but to go on and read to the end. 


War or Peace. Edited by Alfred Brant and Fred- 
erick Houk Law. Pp. 272. New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1938. Price, $1.75. 


Two teachers of English, believing in peace edu- 
cation, and realizing, too, how difficult it is still 
to find books suitable for class-room reading and 
discussion, have assembled excerpts from books of 
many nations. All the brief stories have to do 
with war and human nature in war. They are all 
written by creative artists and therefore present 
excellent qualities lending themselves to discussion 
and analysis on the part of the student. Voltaire, 
Hasek, Tolstoi, London, Remarque, Crane and 
many others contribute to the symposium on war 
as it actually affects people. 

Following each chapter is an excellent list of 
questions for discussion, and after that questions 
headed “Application to Life.” 

At the end is a list of books that portray war. 
The volume seems to be a sane and balanced 
treatment of the subject, though here as in so 
many subjects its value depends in the last analysis 
on the sanity of the teacher. 


Days or Our Years, by Pierre van Paasen. Pp. 
504 and index. New York, Hillman, Curl, 1939. 
Price, $3.50. 


The Dutch journalist who writes these chapters 
possesses a vibrant quality which renders his own 
reaction to the events of his varied life the focus 
of interest. Something is learned about village 
life in Holland, of Canada, during and after the 
world war, as well as the atmosphere in France, 
Africa, Italy, Palestine and Spain during recent 
disturbances. 

One benefit, if only one, van Paasen acknowl- 
edges having received from war. It “showed me 
the dignity of looking events squarely in the 
face.” But in thirteen years of wandering he 
found no one who wanted war. “What, then,” he 
asks, “is pushing us toward it?” The villain of 
the piece he seems to suspect is capitalism, or at 
least our use of it. 

But whatever the distressing experiences civili- 
zation is inexorably bound now to suffer, Chris- 
tianity, he believes, is destined to triumph—but a 
new Christianity which can overcome economic 
slavery and poverty. 


Tue History or History, VoLumE I, by James 
T. Shotwell. Pp. 392 and index. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1929. Price, $3.75. 


“The first chronometer was the universe itself,” 
Says Professor Shotwell in an early chapter of the 





book. As men began to note the time struck off 
by the stars and seasons astrology, later astronomy, 
was born. These began to measure cycles for the 
regulation of lives, feasts and worship for man. 
The story of the development of time-measure and 
of record-keeping is a fascinating one, beginning 
with earliest ages and carried in this volume to 
the four-hundreds. 

A second volume, to be issued later, will cover 
the methods and tools of historians from early 
Christian times to the present. To the thoughtful 
such a review of the long human struggle to re- 
cord and learn from its past, suggests the spirit 
in which all history should be used. It is rever- 
ence for truth and exactitude which gives to his- 
tory its quality of guide post as well as record. 


PERPETUAL Peace, by Immanuel Kant. Pp. 67. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1939. 
Price, $1. 


The text of this new edition of the old classic 
is exactly like the version published by the United 
States Library Association in 1932, a few copies 
of which are still obtainable from the American 
Peace Society. It is one of the classic discussions 
of subjects which must be studied by those who 
would prepare peace. Written soon after the 
American Revolution, while the smoke of the 
French Revolution yet clouded the sky, its ideas 
and counsels are still fresh and inspiring. Peace 
workers will welcome another edition. 


Wortp Feperation, by Oscar Newfang. Pp. 117. 
New York, Barnes & Noble, 1939. Price, $1.50. 


The publishers have here bound together the 
original English version of Mr. Newfang’s book 
and the French translation of it. 

The author feels that there are two minimum 
conditions of possible world peace—political unity 
and economic freedom. For the first he envisages, 
as so many have before him, a “single, effective” 
central authority and free movement of persons 
and goods through all the area controlled by this 
authority. He particularly studies the reasons for 
the futility of such federations in the past, espe- 
cially the League of Nations. In the desire to 
remodel that League the author steps, alas!, to 
that plan that looks, at first sight, so logical— 
namely the international army. That, he thinks 
is the one thing lacking to make the League of 
Nations all-powerful. A study of United States 
history, of the history of the League itself, even 
of human psychology would seem to show the 
fallacy of this particular panacea. 

The book therefore fails to convince the thought- 
ful reader. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Or- 
GANIZATION AND THE UNITED States. GENEVA 
Stupies, Vor. X, No. 1. Pp. 66. Geneva Re- 
search Center, Switzerland. 1939. Price, 40 
cents (paper). 


From VERSAILLES TO Municu, 1918-1938, by 
Bernadotte Schmitt. Pp. 57. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1938. Price, $1. 
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Tue Wat Wat ArsitraTIon, by Pitman B. Potter. 
Pp. 182. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1938. 


LEAGUE oF Nations, Arms MeEtuHops AND ACTIVI- 
TIES. Revised edition. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1938. Price, 50 cents (paper). 


Latin American Books 
By A. Curtis Wilgus 
1. The Native Background 


PAJARITO PLATEAU AND ITS ANCIENT PEOPLE. By 
Edgar L. Hewett. (Albuquerque: The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1938. Pp. 191. 
Illus. $4.00). 

A volume in the Handbooks of Archaeological 
History series based on 40 years of exploration and 
research, giving the story of the vanished inhabi- 
tants of the region from the Jemez Mountains 
to the Rio Grande in Central New Mexico; pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 


Inca TREASURE AS DEPICTED BY SPANISH HISTO- 
(Los Angeles: The 


RIANS. By S. K. Lothrop. 
Southwest Museum, 1938. Pp. x, 75. Illus. 
Map). 


A careful and scholarly attempt to evaluate 
the plunder which the Spaniards took from the 
Peruvian Indians and of what they failed to 
find; well illustrated and well written from early 
historical accounts. 


2. The Spanish Background 


Juan Latino, Stave AND Humanist. By V. B. 
Spratlin (New York: Spinner Press, Inc., 1938. 
Pp. xiv, 216). 

A well written story of an African slave in 
Granada, Spain, who lived in the mid-sixteenth 
century, and of his great attainments as a poet 
and humanist; with examples of his writing in 
Spanish and with a translation of the famous 
drama of “Juan Latino” by Diego Jiménez de 
Enciso. 


ROUSSEAU IN THE SPANISH WORLD BEFORE 1833. 
A Study in Franco-Spanish Literary Relations. 
By Jefferson Rea Spell. (Austin: The Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1938. Pp. 325. $1.50). 
A scholarly discussion of “the extent to which 

Rousseau was known and read in Spain and 

Spanish America before 1833 and the impress 

made on Spanish thought by his works and those 

of his most direct imitators”. 


3. History, Travel, etc. 


Tue REPARTIMIENTO SYSTEM OF NATIVE LABOR IN 
New SPAIN AND GUATEMALA. By Lesley Byrd 
Simpson. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1938. Pp. 161. Illus. $1.75). 

A scholarly volume (Number III in the Studies 
in the Administration of the Indians of New 
Spain) dealing with Indian labor in public works, 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, agriculture, 
and services in churches and convents; with 
twelve documentary appendices. 
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CALIFORNIA MISSIONS AND THEIR ROMANCES. By 
Mrs. Fremont Older. (New York: Coward-Mc. 
Cann, Inc., 1938. Pp. xxiv, 414. Illus. $3.75), 


A recreation of the thrilling story of the sixteen 
and seventeen century Spanish occupation of Cali- 
fornia as told in the lives of the missionaries and 
the history of their missions; illustrated with many 
excellent photographs. : 


Latin AMERICA: A BrieF History. By F. 4. 
Kirkpatrick (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1939. Pp. x, 456. Illus. Maps. $3.75). 


A concise well written historical synthesis of 
the history of Latin America from the discovery 
to 1936 by an English authority; suitable, except 
for unsatisfactory maps, as a college text book in 
the United States. 


Our AmerRIcAN Tropics. By John E. Jennings, 
Jr. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1938, 
Pp. 265. Illus. $2.50). 


An informal guide for the traveler interested 
in south Florida, Key West, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico; beautifully illustrated and well 
written. 


NeicuHBors SoutH. A Wortp FRIENDSHIP Unit 
ON BRAZIL FOR JUNIOR Boys AND Girts. By 
Una R. Smith. (Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1938. Pp. 80). 

A work-project study pamphlet for children in 
the Junior Department of the Southern Methodist 
Church, in four Sunday lessons and four extra les- 
sons; including source material, music, and bibli- 
ography. 


By Henry Albert 
McBride 


New DesIcNn For OLD Mexico. 
Phillips. (New York: Robert M. 
and Co., 1939. Pp. 336. IIllus. $2.75). 
An observer’s interpretation of Mexican life 

today in terms of its past history; showing new 

social designs on old patterns. 


COMPENDIUM OF THE LAws oF Mexico. By 
Joseph Wheless. (St. Louis: Thomas Law Book 
Co., Second edition, 1938. Pp. Ixxxviii, 1097. 
$25.00). 

A monumental and completely new edition— 
the first was in 1910—of the principal business 
and economic laws of Mexico translated into 
English and arranged for quick reference; of 
greater interest now than ever before. 


(New 
Illus. 


PATAGONIAN YEAR. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1938. 
$2.75). 

An autobiographical account of the experiences 
of a Norwegian engineer in Patagonia and the 
pampas of Argentina; well illustrated by photo- 
graphs. 


By Bruno Nordang. 
Pp. 253. 


VENEZUELA. By Erna Fergusson. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. Pp. viii, 346, iii. Illus. 
Map. $3.00). 

A well written and interesting account, by an 
observing traveler, of sights and scenes in an im- 
portant South American country that is daily 
becoming better known to the people of the 
United States; with many excellent photographs. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. By Stella 
V. Rishell. (New York: Five Dime Books, 
1938. Pp. 78. Illus. $.50). 

A brief illustrated travelogue through portions 
of Central America. 


A PurRITAN IN Voopoo-Lanp. By Edna Taft. 
(Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Co., 1938. 
Pp. 405. Illus. Map. $3.00). 

An interesting travel account of sights, sounds, 
and adventures in Modern Haiti, well illustrated 
with many photographs. 


Tet MY Hores. By Zora Neole Hurston. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. 301. 
Illus. $3.00). 

The “inside story” of voodoo in Haiti by an 
initiate who held a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
the purpose of investigating Negro ceremonies and 
customs; with 26 illustrations. 


Tue BLackK JAcoBINS. TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 
AND THE SAN Dominco RevotuTion. By C. L. 
R. James. (New York: The Dial Press, 1938. 
Pp. xvi, 328. Illus. Map. $3.75). 

A scholarly and vivid history of the Santo 
Domingo Revolution and the biography of 
Toussaint, its great leader, in the period from 
1789 to 1815. 


THe SuGAkR Economy oF Puerto Rico. By 
Arthur D. Gayer, Paul T. Homan, and Earle 
K. James. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xviii, 326. Map. Tables. 
$3.75). 

The first careful, detailed, statistical analysis of 
the great economic problem of the island—the 
sugar industry in 1936; with 111 tables and an 
excellent bibliography, 


4. International Relations 


COMMENTARY ON PAN AMERICAN PROBLEMS. By 
Ricardo J. Alfaro. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 98. $.50). 

Three lectures entitled, “The Achievements of 
the Pan American Conferences”, “Peace in the 
Americas”, and “The Significance of the Solidarity 
of the Americas”; by the former president of the 
University of Panama and an eminent authority 
in Inter-American relations. 
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Tue Unitep STATES AND SANTO DOMINGO, 1798- 
1873. By Charles C. Tansill. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. x, 487. $3.50). 


A careful and scholarly study, based upon ar- 
chival material, which deals with an important 
period in our Caribbean diplomacy. 


5. Stories for Children 


Littte Eacre. A Navajo Boy. Written and il- 
lustrated by Armstrong Sperry. (Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Co., 1938. Pp. 102. 
Illus. $2.00). 


A superbly illustrated and well written story 
about White Shell, a girl, just returned from a 
government school, and her brother Little Eagle, 
the hero of adventures among the Navajo Indians. 


Nancy GOEs TO Mexico. By Herbert C. Lanks. 
Decorations by Gladys Crisman Lanks. (Phil- 
adelphia: David McKay Co., 1938. Pp. 39. 
Illus. $.50). 


An interesting and personal account of experi- 
ences on an auto trip of the daughter of the 
author and illustrator of the book; with many ex- 
cellent photographs and drawings. 


PETER AND NANCY In Mexico, CENTRAL AMERICA, 
West INprEs, AND CANADA. By Mildred Hough- 
ton Comfort. (Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1938. Pp. 317. Illus. Maps. $.90). 


A well written story for children from ten to 
twelve years about the trip of a brother and sister 
by air, land, and water; profusely illustrated. 


Inca Gotp. By Nina Brown Baker. (Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Co., 1938. Pp. 320. Illus. $2.00). 


An adventure story about two American girls 
in Peru who go in search of lost Inca treasure— 
and what they find. 


THE Votcano or Gortp. A Manga Story. By 
Richard C. Gill. Mlustrated by Herbert Morton 
Stoops. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1938. Pp. xii, 256. Illus. Map. $2.00). 


A thrilling story for older boys about a young 
American cameraman and the Jungle Boy Manga 
who go on an exciting expedition to a volcano 
fortress held by false priests of bygone Inca lands. 











The American Peace Society 


One-Hundred-Eleventh Annual Meeting of Its Board of Directors 






May 13, 1939 


(From the Minutes) 


Death of the Society’s President, 
Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol 


HE One-hundred-eleventh Annual Meeting of 
Tan Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society was held in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States Building, Washington, D. C., 
Saturday, May 13, 1939, Arthur Deerin Call, pre- 
siding. 

It was announced that Rear Admiral Mark L. 
Bristol, retired, President of the American Peace 
Society, had died during the morning of that day. 

The following unanimously 
adopted: 

“THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY learns 
of the death this morning of its President, Rear 
Admiral Mark L. Bristol, with a very deep sorrow. 

“Out of respect to his memory, upon the motion 
of Robert Woods Bliss, seconded by Robert Lin- 
coln O’Brien, it was voted that the Annual Meet- 


resolution was 


ing adjourn until a later day and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the family of the de- 
ceased.” 

Before adjourning, it was voted that Mr. F. E. 
Hildebrand, Vice President of the National Metro- 
politan Bank, Washington, be the Treasurer of 
the American Peace Society in place of Colonel 
U. S. Grant, 3rd; and that U. S. Grant, 3rd, be a 
Vice President of the American Peace Society. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned to meet, if 
found practicable, on Friday, May 26, 1939. 


The Adjourned Meeting, 
May 26, 1939 

The meeting of the American Peace Society, 
adjourned May 13, reconvened Friday, May 26, 
at the home of Vice-President Alanson B. Hough- 
ton, 3003 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., at 2 p. m., Mr. Houghton presiding. Others 
present were Philip Marshall Brown, Russell J. 
Clinchy, Walter A. Morgan, Henry C. Morris, 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Anson Phelps Stokes, 
A. Curtis Wilgus, Arthur Deerin Call. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were ap- 
absentee officers 


proved. Communications from 


were read. 
The President’s Report 


The Secretary, recalling many conversations in 
which Admiral Bristol had shewn special interest 
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in the Society’s Library, its work with the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, its financial structure, and its 
magazine, submitted the following quasi-posthu- 
mus incomplete report as from the Society’s de- 
ceased President. 


Work of the Librarian 
From the work of the Librarian, Mrs. Mabel 
S. Call, whose volunteer service continued 
through the year, the President would have con- 
sidered the following facts especially worthy of 


has 


record: 


The library of the American Peace So- 
ciety has gained during the year 104 vol- 
umes, without expense to the Society. Of 
these books 97 have been reviewed by the 
Librarian—also Book Review Editor—and 
thus acknowledged in Wortp AFFairs. 





Number of volumes catalogued, May 1,1938 4,235 
Accessions to May 1, 1939 104 


Total to date 4,339 
Due to the generosity of Mr. Henry C. 
Morris, the magazine from 1929-1937 has 
been bound, thus completing the bound 
copies of the Society’s magazine from 1828. 
All the pamphlets issued by the Society 
between 1922 and 1937 have been bound 
together, constituting Volume IV of the 
“Pamphlet Publications of the American 
Peace Society” series. The ease of refer- 
ence to these back numbers of the magazine 
and pamphlets is thus much facilitated. 

Seven volumes of early issues of the So- 
ciety’s magazine, covering the years 1865 to 
1895, have been borrowed by the Librarian 
of the Palace of Peace at The Hague for 
use in writing historical books on the Peace 
Movement. Since this is the only complete 
file known of the magazine, great care was 
taken in sending the books. The Library 
of Congress took responsibility for packing 
and sending them by diplomatic pouch, and 
they are to be most carefully returned in a 
similar way. 

Our Librarian has been active through 
the year in contacting other libraries and 
forums. New pamphlets have been sent to 
the Library of Congress, The Hague and 
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other large libraries, to such agencies as 
the H. W. Wilson Co. of New York which 
reviews and lists them in bulletins sent to 
several hundred libraries. During the year 
pamphlets have been furnished for similar 
listing to the Library Service Division of 
the Bureau of Education of the U. S., which 
classifies them in its “Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets” bulletins for schools and colleges. 
On request from the Chief of this Library 
Service Division we last spring sent packets 
of pamphlets to 24 Display centers for 
adult forums all over the country. This 
resulted in a few sales, and probably some 
of our new magazine subscriptions, and 
many courteous replies. One, from Atlanta, 
said, “This is valuable, up-to-date material 
which we are very glad to have.” 

Among other requests for display mate- 
rial was one from Mr. Bruno Lasker asking 
for Wortp Arrarrs for the Book Exhibit 
at the Golden Gate International Exhibi- 
tion at San Francisco, for the year 1939. 
The Superintendent of extension work for 
the New York Public Library has also 
asked for copies during the summer for the 
Open Air Reading Room at Bryant Park. 
These have been promised. The same is 
true of the Reading Room of the World’s 
Fair at New York. 

Wortp AFFairs, listed in many magazine 
agency lists, is referred to as study material 
in publications of the D. A. R. and other 
organizations. 

Our Librarian has answered many letters 
from students, young and old, some of 
them requiring no little research. Reading 
lists have been provided and publications 
supplied or referred to. 

General interest in public affairs seems 
to be increasing by leaps and bounds and 
the Librarian regrets that the Society has 
not been financially able to reprint and cir- 
culate much more material for study than 
has been possible. 

The response to material which has been 
supplied has been most encouraging. 

The Librarian has given the usual aid in 
preparing the magazine for the press and 
has prepared the year’s index for the many 
libraries which bind Wortp Arrarrs each 
year. 


The Interparliamentary Union 


The Interparliamentary Union, in which 
the President was keenly interested, is cele- 
brating this year its Fiftieth Anniversary. 
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It has already issued a “Jubilee Volume” 
of 386 quarto pages, illustrated with many 
photographs, in the French, English, and 
German languages, entitled The Jnterpar- 
liamentary Union from 1839 to 1939. 
There are six chapters setting forth: The 
Origins of the Interparliamentary Union; 
Some of the Inter-parliamentary Union’s 
Activities; The Founders of the Union; 
The First Three Presidents of the Union; 
Some Pioneers in Interparliamentary Work; 
and, finally, one entitled In and Around 
Interparliamentary Conferences. There are 
four Annexes as foilows: I.—List of Inter- 
Parliamentary Conferences; II.—The 
Study Committees; III.—Executive Com- 
mittee; IV.—Countries in which the Par- 
liament or an Inter-Parliamentary Group 
is affiliated or has been affiliated to the 
Union. The Thirty-fifth Conference has 
been called to meet in Oslo, Norway, from 
Tuesday, August 15, to Saturday, August 
19, 1939. 

The Secretary of the American Peace 
Society who, since 1920, has also served 
as Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
United States Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary, attended his nineteenth of these con- 
ferences when he went to the Thirty-fourth 
in the series last summer at The Hague. 

The Society’s Finances 

The President was gratified to learn that 
the income from the Permanent Peace Fund 
had increased during the year. He had 
learned that the Permanent Peace Fund, 
established by Dr. George C. Beckwith, 
long a Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, is managed by a Board of five 
Trustees organized under the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1863. He studied the possi- 
bilities suggested by the facts that the Trus- 
tees of this Fund are competent to receive 
additions to the Fund by direct gifts or by 
will; that the investments are in the nature 
of stocks and bonds; and that under the 
statutes of Massachusetts the corporation 
may receive and hold funds up to two 
million dollars. 

The Secretary called attention to the 
campaign which President Bristol had vig- 
orously started with a view to increasing 
the Society’s income, wiping out its indebt- 
edness, and increasing its efficiency. The 
Admiral, inspired by Mr. Houghton, con- 
ceived that there were many persons who 
would wish to become two-hundred-dollar 
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annual Donors, others one-hundred-dollar 
Donors, others special Donors for various 
amounts. After studying the financial 
structure of the American Peace Society in 
all its phases, he had developed a list of 
prospective Donors, classifying them as 
seemed to him best. He began by writing 
to the Officers of the Society, calling atten- 
tion to the close of the Society’s one-hun- 
dred-eleventh fiscal year on April 30, to the 
necessity that machinery must have oil, and 
inviting them to become some sort of Don- 
ors to the Society’s work. He said to them: 


“Vou, I believe, are concerned to do everything 
in your power, especially just now, to create a 
social order in the world where war would nat- 
urally play a lessening part. I have accepted this 
job as your President, you will let me tell you, 
because I find the American Peace Society to be 
one organization working with consecration, in- 
telligence and honest Americanism to that very 
end. 

“Further, let me confess, I have taken on this 
task believing that persons such as you will turn 
in and help us not only with your views, but, to 
the extent of your resources, with funds.” 


Under date of April 1 he wrote to them 
again saying: 

“You are at one with the rest of us here in wish- 
ing for the American Peace Society a cure for its 
financial anemia. 


“T hope to report at our Annual Meeting May 13 
a decided improvement in this phase of our task.” 


He closed this, one of his last letters, 
with these words: 

“T will appreciate anything you may do in these 
regards. This fine old emphasis upon peace for 


the nations based upon the principles of law and 
justice must be continued and enriched.” 


World Affairs 


President Bristol studied Worip Ar- 
FAIRS with care. He wished it to be a 
monthly. He recognized that the Society’s 
periodical is in no sense a comniercial enter- 
prise, that it is ranked as an educational 
magazine. Without sales campaigns, this 
publication—W orld Affairs, Continuing the 
Advocate of Peace Through Justice—is still 
bought and paid for, new purchasers ex- 
ceeding annually the withdrawals due to 
deaths and cancellations. Remembering 
that many magazines such as Appleton’s, 
Everybody's, Hampton’s, Hearst’s Interna- 
tional, The Century, The Metropolitan, 
McClure’s, and now Scribner’s, have be- 
come one with Nineveh and Tyre, when one 
notes the competition from the radio and 
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the movies, from many efficient newspapers, 
from such meteoric successes as Fortune, 
Time, Esquire and others, one may well ask 
if Wortp AFFAIRS may not be expected to 
curl up and to die soon of anemia. 

From some points of view failure would 
seem to be the inevitable prospect for a 
magazine such as Wortp AFFAIRS. The 
book stalls are crowded with reading mat- 
ter. The tempo of social changes is in- 
creasing rapidly. History takes on a new 
color every day or so. All reading persons 
appear to have a surfeit of specialized maga- 
zines—publications given over to religion, 
to farm and garden, to home and mother, 
to interior decorating, to fashions for 
women, to impressiveness of big business, 
to the radio and movies, to sports, to con- 
densations of articles appearing in other 
publications, to photography, to pornog- 
raphy, to news and philosophy in capsule 
forms, all struggling to meet what seems to 
their promoters to be the public taste. So 
the publishers play with fancy formats, 
with arty covers, with unique pictures and 
personalities, with as little emphasis as pos- 
sible upon ideas. 

In a recent article upon the demise of 
Scribner’s magazine, Mr. Malcolm Cowley 
calls attention to the fact that as long as 
Scribner’s had a “quality of its own,” de- 
pended on the “type of writing” it pub- 
lished, there were people willing to make 
sacrifices in order to keep it alive. As soon 
as it began to imitate the new mass circula- 
tion magazines, it had to have a mass cir- 
culation. It had to have the standards of 
strict business accounting. It had to “make 
a profit on pain of death.” Mr. Cowley 
further points out how most of the maga- 
zines now dead “started with principles 
and perished from a business paradox.” 
In order to reach a big audience they had 
to sell at a low price. In order to sell profit- 
ably at a low price they had to carry a lot 
of advertising. In order to carry a lot of 
advertising they had to please their adver- 
tisers—including some whom they had re- 
cently been muck-raking. They became so 
commercial in spirit, so timid and deferen- 
tial toward those upon whom they de- 
pended, that they lost their audience, their 
profits, and their reason for existence all in 
one stroke. 

Wortp ArFFarrs, as Admiral Bristol 
clearly saw, aims to carry on the great 
tradition of the American Peace Society. 
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It points unfalteringly to the light of law 
and justice among nations, the light that 
must never go out. Its audience is not 
negligible. Its opportunity to exert a wider 
and deeper influence upon the ultimate vic- 
tory of the peace of reason over the inanities 
of war is limited only by the short-handed- 
ness, better perhaps the short-mindedness, 
of its editorial and business staff. No other 
magazine attempts to cover its field. The 
Society expects its Wortp AFFAIRS to 
“maintain a quality of its own” and to de- 
pend for its growth primarily, not upon 
trivialities “decomposing in the eternity of 
print,” but upon the worthiness of its 
works. President Bristol agreed to all these 
views with characteristic intelligence and 
enthusiasm. 


Finally 


The Secretary closed his attempt to re- 
call some of the major views held by the 
deceased President with an expression of 
regret that he had not been able to render 
a better account of that gentleman’s hopes 
and policies. He offered the observation, 
however, that when this Commanding Offi- 
cer had been carried from the Society’s 
bridge it left every friend of the organiza- 
tion with a tragic sense of loss. Through- 
out the Society there remains a deep, in- 
expressible feeling of sorrow at the untimely 
passing of Mark L. Bristol. 


The Secretary’s Report 


In his report the Secretary, seeing no 
reason for trying to hide any facts either 
from the Officers or from the public, began 
by recounting certain discouragements of 
the year such as Officers of the Society who 
have written of their ill health and of their 
inability to carry on. One Officer has sent 
word that he cannot “consistently recom- 
mend membership in the American Peace 
Society to any friends so long as the So- 
ciety is in its present financial condition”; 
but this gentleman announced within a few 
days that he would be one of ten to give 
$500.00 each, with a view to wiping out 
the Society’s deficit. Certain Foundations 
have refused to contribute to the support 
of the American Peace Society. William 
P. Gest, of Philadelphia, who for some years 
has paid the Society’s office rent, died on 
January 13, 1939. A prominent gentleman, 
sending a small check to the Society, an- 
nounced that he could not “get up any en- 
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thusiasm over it, in the present state of 
world affairs. To such affairs it has about 
as much relation as a fly on the wheel of 
the Empire State Express. I have no doubt 
it is a fly benevolent in its intentions but I 
do not believe in paying too much for its 
keep.” Another who sent his check for 
$200.00 wrote with a greater measure of 
thoughtfulness and truth: “Is there any 
definite program for this year’s work? Just 
where can the Society be of practical bene- 
fit or instrumental in any way in meeting 
the confusion of the times? The demands 
these days are tremendous from all quar- 
ters, and I am giving the enclosed at some 
sacrifice, and hope it will find practical use. 
At times the Society has not been overly 
articulate.” 

And yet over against these thought-pro- 
voking views, the office force is not without 
its encouragement from day to day. It may 
be new subscriptions to the magazine, an 
order for pamphlets, some young person 
engaged on a thesis or concerned to get 
material to help in some debate; a great 
church sending a $50.00 membership in the 
Society; a Missionary Society sending its 
check for an institutional membership; a 
kind word and welcome check from a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court; announcement 
of a legacy to the Society from a lady re- 
cently deceased ; the wholly unsolicited help 
from some officer sacrificing both his time 
and his money; a Philip Marshall Brown 
appearing on May 1 before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and discussing 
for the entire session, to the genuine satis- 
faction of every member of the Committee, 
the highly controversial phases of our coun- 
try’s neutrality. Now and then a letter 
drops on the desk that really helps. Under 
date of May 11, for example, the Society’s 
friend of many years, Dr. James Brown 
Scott, wrote: 


“T do not need to tell you, for I have done so 
many times in the past, of my belief in the aims 
and purposes of the Society founded by William 
Ladd in 1828. It is of course to be regretted that 
its present membership is not of larger propor- 
tions, merely consisting of ‘a small group of en- 
thusiasts’, as James Truslow Adams remarks in 
his History of New England, from which I have 
quoted many times in communications to the So- 
ciety. As many of the seeds planted by William 
Ladd have come to fruition in the years which 
have elapsed since the founding of the Society in 
1828, may I not here express the hope that its 
membership may in the near future grow from a 
‘small’ to a larger group of enthusiasts. . . .” 
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Under date of May 9, Colonel U.S. Grant 
3rd wrote, saying: 

“Tt seems to me that the American Peace Society 
is continuing its dignified and helpful course in the 
best way possible to carry out its purposes. Al- 
though it may not appear to be receiving as much 
attention as it deserves, I would not wish to see 
it change its attitude or become in any way sensa- 
tional or blatant, just for the sake of attracting 
more attention and perhaps securing an increase 
in its following, because such an increase would 
inevitably be recruited from the less thoughtful.” 


John J. Esch, beloved Ex-President of 
the Society, writing somewhat at length 
from his home in La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
under date of May 22, closed with these 
words: 


“A Society which has stood for so much for one 
hundred eleven years is worth keeping alive.” 


Finance Committee 


The by-laws of the American Peace So- 
ciety provide that “There shall be a Fi- 
nance Committee of three, of which the 
Society’s Treasurer shall be one .. . to 
advise relative to financial questions affect- 
ing the Society.” Following the Treasurer’s 
report, it was voted that the Society’s Fi- 
nance Committee should consist of the 
following persons: Alanson B. Houghton, 
Philip Marshall Brown; F. E. Hildebrand, 
Treasurer; and Arthur D. Call as Secre- 
tary of the Committee. 

Two officers, wishing for the present to 
remain anonymous, each expressed his de- 
sire at the meeting to be one of ten to give 
$500.00 each toward clearing the Society’s 
debt of approximately $5,000.00. The mat- 
ter of carrying out the plan to complete the 
list of ten five-hundred-dollar donors was 
left to the Finance Committee. 

The Treasurer’s Report, which has been 
sent to all members of the Board, was thor- 
oughly discussed and approved subject to 
the report of the Auditor. 


Round Table on Foreign Affairs 


Philip Marshall Brown suggested to the 
Board the organization of a Round Table 
on Foreign Affairs in a statement of which 
the following is a memorandum: 


American public opinion concerning foreign rela- 
tions is most confused and unreliable. 

This is due partly to ignorance, to lack of train- 
ing, and also to reliance on various so-called au- 
thorities and agencies having to do with interna- 
tional affairs. 
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The mass of news, articles, expressions of opin- 
ions published daily also confuses the student of 
international affairs as well as the untrained aver- 
age citizen. 

Certain publications like Foreign Affairs, and 
Wor tp Arrarrs furnish excellent material but un- 
fortunately it is read by only a relatively small 


number of persons. The Council on Foreign Re- 
lations also issues reports on various questions of 
international interest. 

None of these, however, may properly be said 
to be authoritative, in the sense of being unbiased 
judgments or representing a consensus of opinion. 

There would seem to be great need of a body 
of experts in international affairs to whom impor- 
tant questions could be referred for study and 
recommendation without partisanship or ulterior 
motives. 

Such a body—comparable to the British Round 
Table—could assemble essential data, could meet 
and discuss the problems presented, and frame a 
statement to be given to the public. Such find- 
ings need not be always unanimous but they could 
afford an authoritative summary of the facts, the 
issues at stake, and the possible courses of action 
which might be taken. 

There are a large number of international ex- 
perts available for this purpose here in Washington 
and in New York. The following names might be 
suggested: Alanson B. Houghton, Irwin Laughlin, 
Robert Woods Bliss, W. R. Castle, Breckenridge 
Long, Norman Davis, U.S. Grant Smith, Hoffman 
Philip, H. A. Garfield, William Culbertson, William 
Franklin Sands, Rev. Edmund Walsh, John W. 
Garrett, Roland Morris, Thomas Lamont, George 
Rublee, Henry L. Stimson, John Foster Dulles, 
Allen W. Dulles, H. Alexander Smith, and many 
others. 

The wisest procedure probably would be to 
start with a small nucleus of persons who under- 
stand each other and could collaborate intelli- 
gently in the early stages of such a “Round 
Table.” 

A “Round Table on Foreign Affairs” of this 
nature would obviously need a locale, a secretary, 
and an official organ to publish its findings. The 
American Peace Society with its honorable history 
and standing would seem to be specially fitted for 
this service, and Wortp Arrairs, which is a thor- 
oughly creditable magazine, could readily serve as 
the organ of the “Round Table.” 

The American Peace Society could then more 
effectively accomplish its real purpose of educat- 
ing public opinion in international affairs and thus 
help the United States to make a constructive in- 
telligent contribution to the cause of world peace. 


It was voted that this matter be referred 


to the Executive Committee with power to 
act. 


The Election of Officers 


It was voted that the selection of a Presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society to suc- 
ceed Admiral Bristol be left to the Execu- 
tive Committee. Otherwise the following 
officers were elected: 
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The American Peace Society, Inc. 


Since its foundation in 1828 the American Peace Society has been and 
still is a wholly altruistic organization. Incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Massachusetts, it has for its sole purpose the collection and 
diffusion of information calculated to promote a better international 
understanding and codperation. 


Its work is supported in the main by the small annual dues of its 
members, alive to take part in the work of such a corporation. 


This Society receives no grants from the government, has no political 
or other entanglements, and is responsible solely to its supporters. 

Its power to extend its services is limited only by the income from its 
membership. 

Increase in the membership, and so the effectiveness of the Society, 
depends upon the aid of its friends. 





To THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY Date , 19 
734 Jackson PLace, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: Please enroll me as a member of the 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


(Including subscription to WorLp ArFairs) 


For which my check for $ is enclosed. 


Yours very truly, 


Membership classes: Name 
Annual $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00 
Contributing $25.00 City 
Institutional $25.00 : 
Life $200.00 State 


Street 


Subscription only, to Wortp Arrairs, $3.00 (Foreign $3.35) 


(Please make all payments by check or money order to AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY) 
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